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Shut Open 


Children can easily open it 


National Garage Door Set No. 805 


In the evening, after dinner, when the head 
of a family wants to get out his car, he can 
send his small son or daughter to open the 
garage—if it is equipped with the National 
No. 805 Door Set—for a simple, easy push 
opens its doors. 


No. 805 is a very efficient sort of Door Set; 
versatile, as it were, with the ability to keep 
out the elements and a complete non-suscepti- 
bility to their attacks. 


You'll find a detailed listing of all its parts 
in your copy of the National Catalog, and 
can order it from us direct, which means you 
buy at a saving and can sell at a correspond- 
ingly larger profit. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. Sterling, Illinois 
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' Starting Next Week 
Ont, Ds Merc 


66 ORTY Years of Hardware” represents 
F the culmination of an ambition. For 
years the publishers of HarpwARE ACE 
have felt that Saunders Norvell had in the 
memories of his varied and successful hard- 
ware career, a gripping, soul-stirring human- 
interest story. For years they have urged this 
big, brainy, busy man to put into printed 
words the experiences, the recollections, and 
the episodes of his remarkable career. He has 
finally consented to do this, and his “Forty 
Years of Hardware,” the introduction to which 
appears on this page, will appear exclusively in 
this publication, in a series of fifty-two weekly 
installments. 


Saunders Norvell is an outstanding figure in 
hardware circles. He has been a stock clerk, 
traveling salesman, sales manager, vice-presi- 
dent and president of a wholesale hardware 
house. For thirty years he was active in hard- 
ware distribution. For the past ten years he 
has viewed the hardware business, as does the 
coach of a great athletic team, from the side 
lines. 


His experiences range from sage brush 
towns to cities, from stage coaches to Pull- 
mans. He has seen the rise of great business 
houses, and the passing of men who have made 
hardware history. In a forceful, yet intensely 
human way, he has woven into the story of a 
business life the thrills, the romance and the 
descriptive power of a great novel. It is a 
human story of an intensely human individual. 


The presentation of “Forty Years of Hard- 
ware” to our readers marks an epoch in trade 
journalism. 


The series proper will start with the issue 
of September 6, 1923. 


Saunders Norvell 
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Canning Supplies Mean Present Profits 
and Increased Future Sales 


Ben Popken of Oak Park, Ill., Features This Line 
and Cashes In on Housewives’ Trade 


ANNING supplies of all kinds 
+ not only carry a profit, but they 
form a most essential line 

when it comes to serving the house- 
wife as she should be served. If the 
hardware store maintains its lead as 
the headquarters for the housewife, 
the canning supplies should receive 


Ben Ponken of Oak Park, Ill., features canning goods to advantage at this season. 


just as much attention as the sales 
of other -merchandise which runs 
into large figures. 

There are two ways to look at the 
proposition. First, the hardware 
store must have at all times the 
things that the housewife demands, 
whether they be big or little. The 
merchant who devotes his time en- 
tirely to stoves, refrigerators and 
vacuum cleaners loses, that steady, 
constant business on smaller goods. 

Second, this steady stream of sea- 
sonal business, where individual 
sales are in small amounts, often 
makes a merchant more money than 
his sales on the larger item because 
of the small investment and the rapid 
turnover. The variety stores have 
demonstrated this. Furthermore, by 


having a constant housewife trade 
in the items needed at different 


seasons of the year, the dealer has. 


a great many more times the oppor- 
tunity of interesting her in the more 
expensive items, such as stoves, re- 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
electric washing machines. 


In other words, the up-and-coming 
merchant-makes the little sales pay 
him in a big volume of business, 
while they bring him many prospects 
who can be turned into buyers of 
other and more expensive merchan- 
dise. 

Now is the time to hit the ball 
hard on the canning sales. There 
are large fruit crops, and last year’s 
experience showed that the house- 
wife is putting up more canned goods 
each year. High living costs have 
been responsible in a measure, but 
there is also a desire to maintain a 
more varied diet throughout the win- 
ter months when fresh food is not 
available. 

Ben Popken, hardware dealer in 
Oak Park, IIl., usually hits the nail 


squarely on the head when it comes 
to displaying seasonable hardware, 
The accompanying illustration of one 
of his windows was taken a short 
time ago and shows the way in which 
he is bringing in the trade of the 
housewife and selling her the hard- 
ware she needs at this season. 


And every item is price tagged 


Mr. Popken shows in his window 
everything the housewife needs for 
canning work. He even shows the 
brooms for the kitchen which will 
be needed in cleaning up. Then there 
are the cherry stoners, fruit jars, 
stew kettles, jelly glasses, rubber 
jar rings and extra tops for the 
glasses. Little wire holders for the 
fruit jars are also shown. These 
enable the housewife to pour the hot 
fruit into the jars without danger of 
scalding herself. 

Every item is price tagged. The 
prices as they are displayed will 
bring in as many sales as the dis- 
play of the merchandise. Can up 
some extra profits by helping the 
housewife with her canning prob- 
lems. 
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Hardware Age 


Crosses Continent 


In First 


Mail Airplane 


posited at Hazelhurst Field, 

Hempstead, N. Y., on Aug. 21 
at 11 a. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
were delivered to subscribers in San 
Francisco, Cal., by airplane at 1.24 
p. m. the following day in the first 
transcontinental air mail service ever 
attempted. 

In the epoch-making flight, a dis- 
tance of 2680 miles was covered in 
less than twenty-eight hours, with 
stops at Cleveland, Chicago, Oma- 
ha, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City and 
Reno. Subscribers, selected at ran- 
dom, in each of these cities ex- 
cepting Cleveland, also received their 
copies of HARDWARE AGE via the 


+ OPIES of HARDWARE AGE de- 





Sack containing copies of Hardware Age being 


placed in U. 8. Mail airplane 


air. Because of limited carrying ca- 
pacity and the fact that mail was 
to be taken on at each of the stops 
along the route, the postal authori- 
ties were compelled to withhold more 
than 26,000 letters and parcels mark- 
ed for delivery by the first planes 
to essay the transcontinental trip. 
With each copy of HARDWARE AGE 
a letter was forwarded, emphasizing 
the historical significance of the 
event and comparing it to the 
launching of Robert Fulton’s steam- 
boat and the operation of the first 
steam locomotive. This letter was 
in part as follows: 
“Fifty years or even ten years 
hence, there will be no novelty in 





transcontinental air mail service. 
But just now the event is occupy- 
ing a prominent place in the pub- 
lic thought. 

“It will interest you to know 
that the inclosed copy of Harp- 
WARE AGE has been delivered to 
you by the first airplane flying 
on night schedule relaying only 
first class mail across the entire 
width of the continent by air 
routes. The inauguration of this 
service marks a mile-stone of pos- 
tal progress, for it has never been 
attempted before. 

“We want you to share in this 
achievement, at least to the extent 
of receiving your current issue of 


T™. S. mail air- 
plane with 
copies of Hard- 
ware Age on 
board ready to 
“hop ogf’”’ at 
Hazelhurst 
Field, Hemp- 
stead, N. ee 
Aug. 21 
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HARDWARE AGE via the first plane. 
The envelope itself is a memento 
of an event comparable with the 
launching of Robert Fulton’s 
steamboat and the operation of the 
first steam locomotive.” 

The plane, carrying the copies of 
HARDWARE AGE, left New York in 
charge of Pilot C. E. Johnson, and 
simultaneously with his departure 
from Hazelhurst Field a plane left 
San Francisco with mail for New 
York and cities along the route. 

The plane in which Johnson sailed 
was. a De Haviland, converted into 
a single-seater and equipped with 
a Liberty motor. A different plane 
of the same type took up the flight 
at each stop with a fresh pilot. In 
order for the planes to make the 
trip on schedule, it was necessary to 
average a speed of 100 miles an hour 
with all-night flying. 

In making the flight, three moun- 
tain ranges, the Alleghanies, Rockies 
and the Sierras, were crossed. To 
guard against fatalities, the flight 


Pet Names for Profitable 
Departments 


E usually like to have a pet 

name for something we think 
a great deal of. Hardware merchants 
are not essentially different from 
other people, and there are many 
things around their stores bearing 
names they have placed upon them, 
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O be a real American is to feel responsibility. Responsibility for what? 

To keep absolutely unimpaired the intellectual, civil and religious treas- 
ures that have been won and transmitted to us by our fathers. These fathers 
of ours shed their blood and poured out billions of treasure to secure these 
for themselves and for us, their children. For us to regard such patriotic 
wealth lightly is positively a sin against our fathers and the God who inspired 
them to such noble deeds. 


We shall from time to time in these columns outline just what it is to be 
an American. It is first of all to know those immortal documents which were 
the first expression of our national ideals—viz, The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United States. When you go home tonight, 
take down from the dusty shelf your old school history of the United States 
and read aloud to your good wife the mighty declaration. Pause often between 
periods, and ponder its meaning. It has turned the world upside down—it 
Czars have fallen before 
its onward march. One doctrine alone—“that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” was revolutionary in its day. 
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has uprooted dynasties. 
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was so arranged that the mountain- 
ous regions would be crossed during 
the day. The pilots were assisted 
during the dangerous night landings 
by huge 500,000,000-candlepower arc 
lights at the Chicago, lowa City, 
Omaha, North Platte, Cheyenne and 
Reno fields, which revolved the cir- 
cuit of the horizon every twenty 
seconds. The landing runways at 
these fields were also illuminated and 
the boundaries of the fields marked 
by strings of incandescent lamps. 
Illuminated cones on the tops of 
the hangars- showed the direction of 
the wind. At other points along the 
route powerful beacons afforded a 
continuous trail of light to enable 
pilots to find their way from port 
to port. 

In discussing the hazards involved 
in the flight with a representative of 
HARDWARE AGE, air pilots at the 
Hazelhurst field stated that condi- 
tions for flying are more favorable 
at night than during the day, as the 
treacherous air “bumps” existing 





which to the ordinary person sounds 
somewhat strange. 

For instance, the Skandia Hard- 
ware Co., of Rockford, Ill., has a 
a counter in their household ware- 
room shaped like a hair pin. They 
have applied the name “Hair Pin 
Counter” to it, and it is covered with 
all the little things so dear to the 
housewife’s heart, and which are a 
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**Americanism ” 


By Capt. John W. Gorby 


It has dethroned kaisers. 


Master its wisdom and exemplify its principles and you will have taken 
_ the first great step toward being a true American. 
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during the day are practically elimi- 
nated by the dampness of the night. 
Motors also run more smoothly be- 
cause of the increase in oxygen and 
humidity in the air. 

During the daylight hours the 
pilots must depend on the topography 
of the country beneath them to find 
their way. Pilot W. L. Smith, who 
had just arrived from Cleveland a 
short while before the plane for 
carrying mail for Frisco “hopped 
off,” stated jocularly that on all his 
trips he had come to watch for a 
woman in a red dress working in 
the fields far below him as a means 
of guiding him on his way. He said 
that he had come so to depend upon 
this woman that he feared if she 
should change her dress he might 
lose his way. 

The eastbound plane, which left 
Cheyenne at 6:53 Aug. 21, arrived at 
Hazelhurst Field at 5.14 p. m. ihe 
following day, its mail being rushed 
to New York for immediate dis- 
tribution. 


part of her daily existence around 
the kitchen and home. And it sells 
a world of goods according to the 
reports we have heard. 

The Cleveland-Matthews Hardware 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., has a similar 
counter dubbed the “Lady Catcher,” 
which brings in $1,000 extra a year 
in sales. 
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Interior of store of William Kline, 213 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. 


New Orleans Dealer Finds $500,000 Profits 
in Classified Ads in Newspapers 


HE hidden power of the classi- 

fied advertisement did not im- 

press me to any great extent 
until I had heard what it had done 
for William Kline of 213 Chartres 
Street, New Orleans. Kline and his 
achievements in the retail hardware 
field are so interesting that he has 
been “written up” time and time 
again in the trade papers. I have 
read numbers of stories about him 
and I have found that the writers 
invariably missed two important 
details—how and why the man Kline 
had made $500,000 in the hardware 
business in so short a time. 

Briefly stated, Kline and New Or- 
leans first saw each other thirty 
years ago. He arrived in the city 
practically penniless and as a means 
of livelihood sold pocket knives on 
street corners. As soon 
as he had saved enough 
money he started in the 
hardware business on a 
very, very small scale. 
Today he is still in the 
hardware business and 
doing rather nicely, 
thank you. He owns 
every bolt and nut in his 
store, doesn’t owe a 
Penny to a soul in the 


By O. FORSTER SCHULLY 


world and is worth approximately 
a half million dollars. 

Being of a rather curious nature, 
I hunted him up to learn the whys 
and wherefores. 

“How did you do it?” I asked. 
“And is it possible for other hard- 
ware dealers to duplicate your suc- 
cess?” 

“Certainly it is,” he replied, with 
a smile. “There is no trick in it. I 
could do it over again if I had to.” 

“Would you mind explaining?” 

“Not at all. Turnover is an im- 
portant factor in any business—and 
more so in the hardware than in 
any other. A merchant can’t afford 
to let his capital remain tied up in 
any particular type of goods. He 
must constantly be on the alert to 
keep things moving—even if he has 


WILLIAM KLINE OF NEW ORLEANS: 


Advertises in the classified columns of newspapers. 
Uses the “For Sale” 
Confines each ad to a single item. 
Uses display space only to introduce new lines. 


HE’S MADE $500,000 BY THIS METHOD 


columns. 


to reduce his profits in order to 
get rid of an unusually slow-moving 
article. The greatest mistake a man 
can make is to let merchandise re- 
main on his shelves beyond a rea- 
sonable length of time. 

“Why, I’ve already reduced the 
price of an article from $2 to 50 
cents, just to get rid of it. Perhaps 
I suffered a loss in the deal, but it 
was worth it. Consider, on the other 
hand, what I gained by the reduc- 
tion. I released the money that was 
tied up in the goods and was able to 
reinvest it in a more profitable line. 
Nine out of ten of the customers 
who took advantage of the reduction 
did not leave my store without 
spending more money. And, being 
satisfied with their purchase, as they 
surely must have been at the price 
for which they bought 
it, I feel confident that 
they returned at other 
times to buy other goods. 
So such startling reduc- 
tions are not essentially 
bad business, after all. 


Advertising by Schedule 


“In order to achieve a 
quick turnover, a dealer 
must remind the pub- 
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lic that he is still in business, let 
others know what merchandise he is 
featuring on certain days, and the 
price of this merchandise. In other 
words, he must advertise—not oc- 
casionally, not intermittently, but re- 
peatedly and persistently. His ad- 
vertising must run on schedule; he 
must be just as methodical with it 
as he is with his books. Irregularity 
and chaos have never proved profit- 
able to anybody. 

“Of all types of advertising, I 
have found newspaper advertising 
the most dependable for results. In 
casting my lot with the newspapers, 
I had my choice between display and 
classified advertising. After years 
of experiments, I do not hesitate to 
say that the latter is the more de- 
sirable medium for the hardware 
dealer. That statement will doubt- 
less surprise many who maintain the 
stand of ‘display space or nothing’ 
and because they have failed to get 
results from irregular small copy 
and cannot afford regular large copy 
have withdrawn their advertise- 
ments from the newspapers alto- 
gether. 


The Possibilities of Classified Ads 


“It rarely occurs to the average 
dealer to consider the possibilities 
of the classified columns. To him, 
they represent smallness—insignifi- 
cance. Yet, if he could only realize 
it, there are thousands of dollars re- 
posing in the pockets of the classi- 
fied readers which would be spent in 
his store—provided he went after 


them. 


Ingenious Locks Are 
Jimmyproof 


The Segal Cross-Bolt Deadlocks, 
made by the Segal Metal Products Co., 
155 Leonard Street, New York City, 
are made of solid bronze and are said 
to be absolutely jimmyproof. The 
series Nos. 990-999, known as the Segal 
Cross-Bolt type of deadlock, will fit any 
type of door when corresponding strikes 
and keepers are used. 

The bronze bolts have a throw of 
one inch and are reinforced by the 
vertical cross bolt which is thrown after 
the bronze bolts enter the strike or 
keeper. In this position the bolts be- 
come inseparable from the strike and 
therefore absolutely jimmyproof. 

They have a cast bronze case, strike, 
cylinder, etc. The case dimension is 
37/16 in. x 211/16 in., and has a solid 
bronze bolt, 115/16 in. x % in. The 
throw is 1 in., and the vertical cross- 
bolt of steel. The backset is 2% in. 


The cylinder is adjustable to doors 1 in. 
to 3 in. thick and: has an addition inside 
cylinder instead of a knob. The keys 
are three “Liberty” Silver and the 
key changes unlimited. The locks are 
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“There are a number of reasons 
why the hardware dealer should ad- 
vertise in the classified columns 
rather than in the display space. 
The hardware business is, funda- 
mentally, a business which depends 
upon the middle classes for its sup- 
port. It is true, perhaps, that the 
wealthy man has equal hardware 
needs, but the point is, he doesn’t 
make his own purchases, as a rule; 
someone in his employ does. On the 
other hand, the middle class man, 
recognizing a hardware necessity in 
his home, buys it personally—but 
only after he has been reminded of 
it by an advertisement or by the 
sight of it in a display window he 
happens to be passing or on the 
counters of a store he happens to 
be in. 

“Classified advertising is read 
largely by the masses. If you doubt 
that assertion make a personal sur- 
vey to convince yourself. Be a little 
observant the next time you are 
riding in a crowded street car. See 
which passengers read their papers 
‘from kiver to kiver’ and which 
ignore the existence of the classified 
columns altogether. After several 
days of such observations you will 
realize what a potential factor the 
classified advertisement is in reach- 
ing the middle class.” 


Advertises Daily 


An examination of recent news- 
papers reveals the fact that Kline 
fully recognizes the prime necessity 
of timeliness and seasonableness in 
his advertising. His copy can be 








handsomely finished in polished bronze. 
The series Nos. 888 to 882 cover a 
very novel and powerful lock construc- 
tion known as the Segal Ball-Bearing 
Deadlock. 
The bolt in this type of lock also 
has a throw of one inch and is equipped 

















with four ball-bearings, two on both 
sides of the bolt, which are automatic- 
ally withdrawn when the lock is open 
and project on both sides of the bolt 
when the bolt is thrown, so that, when 
engaged in the strike or keeper, the 
bolt is inseparable from the strike, 
which renders it absolutely jimmyproof 
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found daily in the papers—distrib- 
uted evenly in the miscellaneous 
For Sale columns. Individual pieces 
of copy rarely fall below ten lines 
and never, to my knowledge, exceed 
that space. 

Each advertisement covers a par- 
ticular field of necessities. For in. 
stance: one, recently, was devoted to 
fishing tackle, listing such fishing 
requisites as bamboo poles, trout 
lines, seine twines, furnished lines, 
floats, sinkers, hooks and crab nets, 
Another was concerned with the 
needs of the lawn and yard which 
naturally include poultry netting, 
lawn fencing and walk gates. A 
third was confined to the panoply of 
warfare against the mosquito and 
fly—detailing the various grades and 
sizes of wire screen cloth. 

“At times,” Kline remarked, “I 
run a display advertisement in the 
papers—mainly, I must confess, to 
print the drawing of a new article 
I have for sale and with which the 
public is unfamiliar. To reduce the 
size of a drawing sufficiently to en- 
able you to make a cut small enough 
for the classified columns very often 
conceals many of its selling fegtures. 
It is in these instances and in these 
instances only that I revert to the 
display columns. 

“There is absolutely no reason for 
me to make a practice of using dis- 
play space. My classified advertise- 
ments have netted me such remarka- 
ble results that I am naturally biased 
in their favor. And, in the final 


analysis, they are really the best me- 
dium for the hardware dealer.” 








and one of the most powerful locks in 
existence. 

Both of these types of deadlocks are 
adjustable to any style door, and can 
be mounted flush with the edge of 
the door. 





New Lighting Catalog 


The McPhilben Lighting Fixture Co., 
Inc., manufacturer and designers 0 
fixtures, Hempstead Avenue and L. I. 
R. R. Crossing, Queens, N. Y., is now 
distributing an illustrated 64-page cata- 
log showing its latest models in resl- 
dential lighting fixures. The various 
designs and finishes are presented in an 
attractive manner. 





F. E. Myers Describes Line 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ash- 
land, Ohio, is now distributing to the 
trade a new catalog, No. 56, which is 
descriptive of its line of pumps, hay 
unloading tools, barn, warehouse an 
garage door hangers, store ladders, hay 
rack clamps, bicycle stands, gate hang- 
ers, etc. 
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The Cost of Doing Business 


Some of the Causes for the Present High Cost 


of Distribution 


of Merchandise 


—How Can We Reduce It? 


OW to distribute merchandise 
more economically is a sub- 
ject that should deserve the 
attention of every retail merchant. 
Personally, I am interested in the 


THE AVERAGE DOLLAR 
RETAILER'S PROFIT [i 


cost of doing business for 
three reasons: first, because 
I actually sell hardware and 
steel goods for a living. 
Second, because I am a mar- 
ried man and I have to be 
interested. And then in the 
language of a Biblical paro- 
dy: What does it profit a 
man to gain a big margin if 
he loses his net profit? 

The subjects of margin 
and expense and profits are 
wrapped up in this subject of 
the cost of doing business. 

In recent discussions of 
this subject, two kinds: of 
figures have- been’ used; 
speakers have been compelled 
to use two different kinds of 
figures, black and red. Pre- 
vious to 1920 the hardware 
man knew but little about 
red figures. But since that 
time they have become com- 
mon. I come to you with no 
patent remedy for business ills that 
have been and are prevalent. I prob- 
ably will tell you nothing that you 
don’t already know. It is not more 
knowledge that the average hard- 
ware man needs, but more initiative 
and more determination. We all 
ought to know more than we de. 
The natural inertia of the human 
race is the greatest handicap that 
we have to overcome. Many gocd 
Plans are still-born. They never get 
into action. 

There is a limit to the cost of do- 
ing business in retail lines. I mean, 
there is a limit beyond which we 
cannot safely go. If our expense of 
doing business, expressed in percent- 
ages, is greater than that particular 
line of business will carry, the profit 
is in danger and that limit is much 

*Talk delivered at the recent convention 


of the National Association of Winchester 
Clubs, 


‘lines. 


Chart No. 1. 


BY CHARLES S. MEACH 
Lakeview, Mich. 


less in hardware than it is in other 
The jewelry store can safely 
operate on an expense of 50 per cent 
and still show a fine net profit. The 
hardware store cannot do_ that. 


RETAILER'S 
EXPENSE 
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spent in five staple lines 


Hardware is largely utility mer- 
chandise with but very little ficti- 
tious value and is purchased by con- 
servative buyers. The everyday ne- 
cessities are utility merchandise, 
usually sold on a closer margin than 
are the luxuries of life. So I say 
that hardware merchants must keep 
their cost of doing business ex- 
pressed in per cents much lower than 
merchants in other lines of business. 

Referring just a moment to the 
report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee for 1921, the average dol- 
lar spent in the five staple lines: dry 
goods, hardware, groceries, clothing, 
boots and shoes, the manufacturers 
or jobbers got 74.46, the retailer’s ex- 
pense was 24.39, the retailer’s profit 
was 1.13 per cent. That chart shows 
very clearly the condition of the re- 
tail merchants of the country at the 
close of 1921. And I submit to you 
that it was a dangerous and deplor- 


Showing distribution of average dollar 


able condition we all had to face. 
Chart No. 2 shows the trend of 
net profit in those five staple lines 
from 1913 to 1921, when there was 
only 1.13 per cent net profit. 
During the past few years 
it has become a _ national 
habit to criticize the retail 
merchant. The public press 
and every word-shooting 
demagog have maligned him. 
He has been called a profiteer 
and a worthless link in the 
chain of distribution. These 
charts dispute that proposi- 
tion entirely. But those who 
find the least fault with the 
retail merchant claim that 
his cost of distribution is too 
high, and I believe that we 
must plead guilty to that 
charge. Our cost of distri- 
bution is too high and our 
great problem today is to get 
our cost of distribution down. 
Few public men have come 
to the support of the retail 
men. Every honest and 
straight-thinking economist 
can see that the retail mer- 
chant is a necessary element 
in the chain of distribution. Many 
manufacturers have given the retail 
merchant but scant consideration. 
A manufacturer who adyertises to 
the public an article giving a list 
price at which it is sold and then 
only allows the retail merchant to 
discount 20 per cent or 25 per cent 
from that list price should take a 
course in retail merchandising. 
When we segregate hardware 
from the other lines of merchandise, 
according to this report, we find a 
worse condition existing as we see 
by Chart No. 3. These lines repre- 
sent the cost of doing business dur- 
ing those years, from 1916 to 1921, 
when it reached almost just a frac- 
tion less than 25 per cent, and these 
lines represent net profit for that 
same period of time, where in 1921, 
and the total of the hardware sales 
of the country, most of them report- 
ing showed a loss of 0.82 of 1 per 
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cent. That loss was largely occa- 
sioned by a decreased volume of 
business, 

I may say that the reason they 
did not go higher right in here was 
on account of the increased volume 
of business that we got during those 
war years. That Chart No. 4 rep- 
resents the volumes in one of the 
largest retail stores in the country, 
doing business with the common 
people, the farmers and small towns- 
people. You see the fluctuations in 
value there in 1921, 1922 come way 
down almost on a level with 1914, 
but the expense of doing business 
was high, and we see there why the 
loss of profit came about. 


Lowering the Selling Price 


Our position as retail merchants 
is unlike that of the manufacturer, 
who raises his price as soon as pro- 
duction is decreased, thus absorb- 
ing the increased cost of production 
per unit of merchandise. With the 
merchant a loss of volume is gener- 
ally followed by a lowering of his 
selling price, hoping to stimulate 
buying. If this fails, and it usually 
does, to bring the volume above its 
normal level the gap between ex- 
pense and volume is only further in- 
creased. Competition will not per- 
mit the merchant to raise his selling 
price to offset the loss of profit oc- 
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Illustrating trend of net profit in five staple lines—dry goods, hardware, 


groceries, clothing, boots and shoes—from 1913 to 1921 


casioned by decreased volume. The 
loss of volume has not been followed 
by adequate reduction in the ex- 
pense of doing business. The cost 
of doing business has increased be- 
cause the fixed items of expense are 
greater and the percentage has been 
further increased by declining vol- 
ume. 
Reasons for Decreased Volume 


There are several reasons for the 
decreased volume of business that 
has come to the hardware merchants 
of the country. One reason is this: 
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Top line comparative cost of doing hardware business from 1916 to 
Bottom line represents comparative net profit during same period 


there are more hardware stores to- 
day in proportion to the population 
than there were ten years ago, and 
there are more stores selling certain 
lines of hardware than there were a 
few years ago. The drug stores, the 
department stores, the grocery 
stores, have all annexed profitable 
hardware lines, and the furniture 
store has become a complete house- 
furnishing store, selling many of 
our hardware lines. 

The average American family has 
a certain amount of money to spend 
per annum, and in recent years the 
hardware store has received less than 
its just share. The common peo- 
ple, we people who are here, are still 
trying to live up to war-time levels. 
Personal adornment, pleasure and 
luxury receive more attention than 
do the staple items in the home. I 
submit to you that it is easier today 
to sell the average American family 
an automobile or a player-piano than 
it is a kitchen range. They have 
more money for gas and pleasure and 
less for hardware. They buy paint 
for the face but not for the house. 
Ten years ago the average Ameri- 
can family planned its own home and 
regulated its own expenditures. To- 
day their friends do it for them. 
Modern times have developed expen- 
sive habits that people gratify in 
spite of the lack of essential items. 

Submitting that they only have a 
certain amount of money to spend, 
when they spend it for these other 


‘things in excess of what they did a 


few years ago, we can readily see 
that there is less money left with 
which to buy hardware. When the 
family income declines and the bud- 
get has to be revised, the cut is 
not made in the wardrobe or in the 
items of pleasure, but in the essen- 
tial items that go to make up the 
home. The hardware merchant suf- 
fers first and most. 
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Most merchants expect too much 
business from their communities. 
They expect more than the communi- 
ties can provide. The merchant’s 
plans and expectations exceed the 
purchasing power of the people in 
his trade territory. The dry goods 
merchant and the clothing merchant 
and the drug merchant is just as 
much your competitor as is your 
neighboring hardware dealer, be- 
cause they are competing for the 
amount of money that the American 
family has to spend. 

One of two things results: Either 
the expected and required volume of 
business is not secured by the hard- 
ware merchant, and his volume and 
his cost of doing business are out of 
adjustment and he loses or ap- 
proaches a loss, or else by aggressive 
methods he oversells the people of his 
community and debts are contracted 
that cannot be paid. 

Thinking along this line, I was led 
to analyze my own trade territory as 
is shown in Chart No. 5. I don’t 
imagine that is much different than 
other trade territories. I live in a 
town of 1000 people and this rec- 
tangle represents my trade terri- 
tory. Here is my town. I have 
marked this out, eight miles north, 
eight miles south, five miles east and 
five miles west. In this town there 
is no manufacturing whatever, abso- 
lutely none. Every man, woman and 
child living in that town of 1000 peo- 
ple depends upon the agriculturalist 
in that territory to provide, to fur- 
nish his wants and provide his liv- 
ing, with the exception of two or 
three traveling men who work out- 
side. In this territory there are just 
a few less than 1000 farms. I have 
counted them. There are sixteen miles 
by ten miles, 160 square miles. There 


1000 farms 
“40 Business 
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Chart No. 4. 

country’s largest retail 
are forty business places in this lit- 
tle town. Then 1000 farmers have 
to support those forty business 
places. There are twenty-five farms 
to a business place. 

I am making a point that we are 
expecting too much business from our 
trade territories, building our plans 
too high. Then, if you please, here 
is a little inland town with only two 
or three stores, but they have one 
good hardware store out there in the 
country, ten miles from the railroad. 
Here is another general store that 
handles some hardware inside our 
trade territory. Here is a town one 
mile out of the trade territory that 
has a good hardware store. Here is 
another town one mile out that has 
two general stores, both handling 


stores from 


Representing up and down of volume of business in one of the 


1914 to 1922 

certain items of hardware. Here in 
the corner is another little inland 
community with two stores handling 
hardware, one of them having a very 
fair-sized assortment, so that this 
town, you see, does not get all of the 
trade from those 1000 farms. These 
other little places get some of it. 
These towns just outside get some 
of it. Here is another town six 
miles away. Here is one six miles 
away from this one. Those little 
towns get a large part of that trade. 
Some of it goes to Grand Rapids. 
Some of it even comes to Chicago. 
There are twenty-five farms to a 
business place, twenty-five farms out 
in the country have to support 125 
people on those farms; they have to 
support a business place in this vil- 





Places 


25 Farms 
to | Business 
Place 


25 Farms- 
125 People- 
| Business 











Place € 
25 People 


Chart No. 5. 


An analization of a typical trade territory where there is an average of five persons to a farm 
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lage and twenty-five people besides. 
When you analyze your trade terri- 
tory in that way yourself, maybe 
yours is larger with larger frams, 
so that there are no more families, we 
can see why volume has gone down, 
and why we as merchants, not only 
hardware merchants, but all mer- 
chants in the town, build 
our plans and _ expecta- 
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of this statement. Liquidation 
started in full swing at the farm, but 
it tapered off all the way to the fac- 
tory. 

How can we reduce the cost of do- 
ing business? Perhaps Chart No. 6 
will explain. At the present time it 
is impossible to reduce the salaries 
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ting your sales at $50,000, 1 per cent 
is $500. If you can save 1 per cent 
on your expense or cost of doing 
business, you save $500, 20 per cent 
of $10,000. If you make a net profit 
of 5 per cent on your $10,000 you 
have $500 just the same as saving 1 
per cent out of your expense account, 

Which would be the easier 

to do in your store, to cut 





tions too high. 

How can we reduce the 
cost of doing business? 
If we will review the boom 
period during and follow- 
ing the war you will recall 
that ideas of industry 
were greatly inflated. It 
was so easy to make a 
profit we lost sight of the 
expense account. A fla- 
grant disregard of ex- 
penses became a_ habit 





A PROFITABLE EQUATION 


1% Less Expense 


equals 
20% More Sales 


THE PROOF: 
1% of $50,000 — $500.00 
20% of $50,000 — $10,000.00 
5% (net profit) $10,000 — $500.00 


WHICH IS EASIER? 


down the expense 1 per 
cent or increase your sales 
20 per cent? 

Before deciding upon 
any item of expense apply 
this test: Is it essential? 
Will the omission of this 
item of expense lessen our 
service, our _ prestige? 
Must we do it to succeed? 
If you can answer these 
questions in the negative, 
omit the expense. Fight 








with us. We have heard 
a good deal about liquida- 
tion but it still remains a 
fact that the average merchant, 
the average manufacturer and the 
average business man in general 
still has his costs too high, and 
they are unable to make a profit on 
a normal volume of business. Peo- 
ple are still living beyond their 
means. Liquidation has been super- 
ficial rather than fundamental. We 
have only to compare the price of 
manufactured products to the price 
of farm products to realize the truth 


Chart No. 


6. One way of reducing the cost of doing 


of salesmen, but by the improvement 
of efficient merchandising methods 
can we not reduce the number of 
salesmen? The average store could 
get along with one less salesman 
without affecting the store efficiency. 
Try that and save $1,500. We are 
prone to think that a little extra or 
avoidable expense does not amount 
to much—but it does. One per cent 
less expense is just as profitable to 
you as 20 per cent more sales. Put- 





for a reduction in expense 
just as you fight for in- 
creased sales. Distinguish 
between profit producers and profit 
losers. Eliminate the last from 
your stock. We hardware men 
must fight today as never before. 
Fight for good business. Fight to 
increase volume and decrease ex- 
pense; to make our business really 
profitable we must get back to 18 per 
cent or 20 per cent cost of doing 
business. Do that and red ink on 
the books will automatically change 
to black. Why not try it? 


business 


Signposts to Success:—Don’t Be “Touchy”’ 


VERY individual in the world merits a fair amount 

of criticism as well as praise, and one of the best 
possible business assets is the ability to stand criti- 
cism without feeling that one is being treated badly, 
that the criticism is a personal attack, not merely an 
effort on the part of the employer or head of the firm 
or department to improve the business and service. 


Many a worker who would have otherwise been. 


practically invaluable has lost out by being too 
“touchy,” by being always ready to absorb smilingly 
and joyously every bit of praise that came his or her 
way, but utterly disinclined to ever listen to a word of 
criticism. Being “touchy,” quick to resent criticism 


or even advice, feeling that the latter, simmered down, 
is really criticism, will keep a worker down at the bot- 
tom of the ladder nine times out of ten, no matter how 
efficient he may really be. 

To be perfect is impossible, and when the average 
employer criticises a fault, a weakness, a little error in 
the work performed it is not done with the idea in 
mind that the worker should have been absolutely per- 
fect and that the slip is inexcusable. The criticism is 
made from a constructive point of view and with the 
idea of helping the worker, if he is worth helping, as 
well as the business. Don’t be too thin skinned, too 
sensitive to criticism or too “touchy.” 





Floor Case Boosts Builders’ Hardware 


MONTANA merchant has materially added to 
his builders’ hardware sales by use of a floor 
case trimmed especially for the contractors. The 
case contains samples of the locks, butts, etc., gener- 
ally used by the contractors who build homes. Each 
item is plainly marked in a code, which the con- 
tractor knowss The position of the items in the 
case is not changed, but the case is kept bright and 
clean at all times. 
When the contractor brings a customer to the 


case the salesmen are instructed not to approach 
him unless called. The contractor points out the 
types and finishes to the man whose house he 18 
building and gets his decision. Later the contractor 
comes back and places the order with the dealer. 
No special discounts are made except the regular 
ones for quantity, but the contractor is given an 
opportunity to quote his completed job trimmed 
in any pattern, grade or finish that the customer 
selects. 
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ORKING on the belief that 
selling the dealer sales is far 
more important than selling 

him merchandise, and that oftimes 
one dealer can benefit by methods 
which are being used successfully 
by another, we have instructed our 
salesmen to observe the methods em- 
ployed by successful merchants and 
to report such methods as are at 
once new and effective. 

We get a good many interesting 
slants on retail selling in this way 
and through an interchange of the 
new methods reported by our men; 
we believe that in many cases our 
salesmen have benefited dealers by 
Suggestions built on what the “other 
fellow” is doing. 


This Idea Worked 


Recently one of our men reported 
an idea which a dealer a few miles 
up the Hudson was using with very 
marked success. Since the ‘plan 
struck me as one which almost any 
dealer could use with equal success, 
I decided one morning to drive out 
and investigate it more fully, and in 
person. 

I arrived about 10 o’clock—intro- 
duced myself—and frankly stated the 
object of my visit. I rather think 
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Building Business by Phone and Mail 


Some Interesting Angles on Retailing 
Recently Observed by a Manufacturer 


By H. S. SKINNER 
Vice-President, Hygeia Can Co., 
New York City 


H. 8. Skinner (at the left) with a day’s catch at Wolf Lake, Ontario 


Mr. Blank was a little pleased, but 
he stated quite modestly that there 
was nothing remarkable in his sys- 
tem—except that “it worked.” And 
then he very obligingly proceeded to 
allow me to see how it worked. 

He called his stenographer and 
asked for “Today’s Telephone List.” 
The young woman handed him a 
typewritten list of names with the 
telephone numbers indicated. Mr. 
Blank picked up his ’phone and called 
the first number, and, as near as I 
can remember, this is what he 
said: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Brown. This 
is Mr. Blank of City Hardware. Yes, 
I knew you’d like that refrigerator 
and I’ve just got in something else 
you'll like, and it fits right in with 
your white kitchen. It’s a new white 
enameled garbage can, and it’s one 
of the nicest things we ever had in 
the store. Just touch a pedal and the 
cover opens and closes automatically, 
leaving both hands free. 

“Honestly, Mrs. Brown, you must 
see it to appreciate it, so I’d like to 
send one up—on approval, of course 
—for I want you to be one of the 
first in town to have one. The price? 
$6.25, and it’s a remarkably fine ar- 
ticle for the money. But judge that 
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for yourself, You'll be at home at 
three? I'll have it there at that 
time. Thank you.” 

“Sold!” said Mr. Blank, as he hung 
up his receiver. “Just as good as 
sold, or I don’t know Mrs. Theodore 
Brown.” Then to his stenographer— 
“Tell Fred to demonstrate that new 
waste receiver to Mrs. Theodore 
Brown, 11 Beverly Road, at three 
this afternoon.” 


Demonstrations Mean Sales 


“It’s worked out now so _ it’s 
pretty nearly automatic. We’ve gone 
through a selected list and divided it 
so there are twelve calls for each day 
in the week. We make those twelve 
calls religiously. And out of the 
twelve we seldom fail to get four or 
five orders, and we have landed as 
many as nine. By order, I mean per- 
mission to show and demonstrate the 
article. We don’t recommend an 
article unless it’s good and readily 
salable—so a demonstration usually 
means a sale.” 

I congratulated Mr. Blank on his 
“system” and inquired if our sales- 
men might suggest it to other dealers 
in other cities. Mr. Blank said: 
“There’s no secret about it, and any 
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dealer can get as good results as I 
do—if he only uses it as regularly 
as I do.” 

Another plan productive of excel- 
lent results has recently come to my 
notice and, although this is season- 
able, I believe many dealers can em- 
ploy it profitably. 


Welcoming the Vacationists Home 


The store to which I am indebted 
for this plan is one catering to a 
fine class of trade, and many of it’s 
best customers go away for the sum- 
mer months. This I believe is a 
condition which obtains in most 
communities, so I consider the plan 
generally applicable. 

This dealer consults his news- 
paper for such item as— 
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“Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Roberts and 
family will return next Saturday from 
their summer home at Eagle Lake. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Howard Taft, who 
have been abroad for the summer, will 
return home on Tuesday.” 


—and a day or so following their 
return Mrs. Roberts and Mrs. Taft 
receive a letter something as follows: 


“Dear Mrs. Roberts: 


WELCOME HoME! 


“We note with pleasure that 
you have returned to town, and 
take this opportunity to tell you 
that you are one whose occasional 
visits to our establishment have 
been missed this summer. 

“Perhaps it will not displease 
you to know that you exert a very 
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direct influence on our purchases, 

for when considering the stock- 

ing of a high quality article, we 
think of you and ask ourselves 
how you would like it. 

“Several new offerings have 
come on the market this summer, 
and there are two or three we 
stocked because we decided you 
would like them—very much. An- 
ticipating the pleasure of show- 
ing you these at your convenience, 
and once more welcoming you back 
to a community that has missed 
you, we are—” 

It’s human nature to like to feel 
that one’s absence has been noted, 
and this order capitalizes on the fact 
very nicely, at small expense—and 
with pleasing profit. 


What the Buyer Had to Say 


S< HE salesman who hustles in 

with a business-like air, de- 
livers his cut-and-dried selling talk, 
writes his order or takes his ‘no’ 
and bustles out, gets some business 
without any doubt. But give me 
every time the cheerful individual 
who is always looking for some new 
idea that will help his product make 
money for me,” said a buyer. 

“T have in mind young Jack 
Kearns. He’s a darn clever sales- 
man, knows the game through and 
through. Comes bounding in here 
with a great big smile and a glad 
hand. Even if my breakfast went 
wrong, and I’d got three bad checks 
that week, I cannot help catch that 
infectious grin. He doesn’t overdo 
it. No, sir, he knows just where to 
mix business with pleasure.  Al- 
ways has some interesting sugges- 
tion he’s picked up somewhere, and 
will sit down for an hour and work 
it out for you if you say so. Some 
of them made me money, too. 

“Take, for instance, when I was 
having my show windows renovated 
and putting hardwood floors in 
them. I figured they’d be idle for 
a couple of weeks. Nothing of the 
kind. Young Kearns blew in. He 
looked for a minute and then 
hollered for me. 

“*These fellows are using tools, 
and that’s what you sell. Let’s have 
a tool demonstration.’ He had me 
equip the workmen with new screw 
drivers, planes, hammers, drills, 
etc.; all advertised brands. Then 
he suggested a sign for the outside. 

“ “Experts Use Good Tools—Why 
Don’t You?’ + 

“A number of smaller signs were 
arranged for stressing the advan- 


tage of each tool in use. A shelf 
was planned beneath these small 
signs where the tool could be laid 
when not in use. Pasted to the 
window on each side were current 
advertisements of all the tools. 


“ ‘Quality, Advertising, and Dem- 
onstrating, what a peach of a trim,’ 
quoth he, with a final look. 

“It proved to be from a point of 
sales.” — Merchandising Advertis- 
ing. 





Makes Billboard 


ERY few live hardware con- 

cerns pass up an opportunity to 
get their name before the public. 
The illustration shows how the 
Cleveland-Matthews Hardware Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., have utilized the 
entire side of their building for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

One of the principal railroads of 
that section passes along the side of 
this building and all traffic on the 
main street get a good look at the 


of Wall of Store 


signs whenever they cross the 
tracks and the passengers on the 
trains cannot help but see them as 
they pass by. 

The background is gray and the 
lettering is bright red, which makes 
a very pleasing combination and yet 
one that has clear visibility at a 
long range. The chief lines are ad- 
vertised in the signs and it stamps 
the firm as a live go-getting organ- 
ization. 
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20 Per Cent Reduction Sale Cleans Out 
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Bosworth’s Summer Stock in 10 Days 


boarders throughout the win- 

ter months, The Bosworth 
Hardware Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
makes it an annual practice to clean 
out unsold summer items at a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. This is usually 
done the last ten days of August. A 
window display is made up showing 
wheel cultivators, garden hose, hose 
reels, lawn mowers, miscellaneous 
steel goods and other summer mer- 
chandise. A large strip poster indi- 
cates the 20 per cent reduction. W. 
R. Bosworth did not have actual 
figures of preceding sales of this 
class, but he did state that the sale 
usually cleans out the bulk of the 
unsold summer goods in about ten 
days. 

Bosworth has tried this plan each 
August for many years. He has 
found it very successful in that it 
has brought cash to the till and has 


1} vee than carry non-paying 


eliminated a large portion of his 
seasonable dead stock. This plan 
enables him to start his spring cam- 
paign with fresh merchandise. He 
does not have to worry about un- 
favorable price movements which 
might make his stock worth less the 
following spring. 

He has observed that each year’s 
sale brings new people. His sales 
do not attract his regular customers 
in proportion to the number of tran- 
sients who buy. Though located in 
a business section of the city, the 
Bosworth store at Euclid Avenue and 
East 55th Street does a large neigh- 
borhood trade. The transients are 
undoubtedly attracted by the display 
and the 20 per cent discount. The 


window is easily visible to passing 
motorists and can be seen from the 
surface cars which pass the door. 
Mr. Bosworth feels that it is better 
to sell the transients during the clean 


UMMER is practically over and the selling of fall merchandise is the big thing now. 


up. If he sells a regular customer a 
lawn mower in August at a reduc- 
tion he has killed a full price sale 
for the following spring. That is his 
point of view and is the reason why 
he does not send out circular letters 
regarding this sale to his regular 
customers. 

He also states that in selling goods 
at reduced prices he has less sales 
sistance to overcome in buyers. Buy- 
ers ask but two questions, What was 
the original selling price and what 
is the present offering.. Then they 
either buy or go out. Thus it would 
seem that the selling overhead is 
materially reduced by helping to 
overcome the reduction. 

Chronic bargain hunters are found 
in every town. These people would 
ask for reduced prices later in the 
season, and the special sale of this 
type takes care of their trade which 
you might not otherwise secure. 






But don’t forget that that summer stock takes up room, ties up money and adds to 


the overhead. Why not hold a sale and reduce? 
find how he did it on this page. 


That’s what Bosworth did, and you'll 
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NUMBER of years ago I was with a firm 
that kept an accountant busy on its books 
compiling “work-ups” of salesmen’s sales. 
These “work-ups” gave the total purchases 

of customers, arranged by towns. We also entered 
on these “work-ups” the names of dealers who did 
not buy from us. Opposite the name of the town 
was the population and opposite each dealer’s name 
was his commercial rating. By glancing over these 
“work-ups” the sales manager could tell at a glance 
how our accounts were increasing or decreasing and 
also, he could see the list of desirable merchants 
who were not buying. When it was arranged for a 
salesman to visit the house his “work-up” was com- 
pleted in advance so we could go over his results 
with him backed up by actual facts. 

I remember in going over the “work-up” of one 
of our most successful salesmen that I noticed that 
he only worked a comparatively few towns. Al- 
most all of his accounts were very large ones. He 
either did not sell a dealer at all or he sold him most 
of his goods. I was interested in asking this sales- 
man about his plan of working and he gave me 
some illuminating facts. 

The salesman in question told me that he pre- 
ferred a smaller territory because it was less expen- 
sive to work, not only with respect to traveling ex- 
penses but because as his territory was condensed 
he lost very little time traveling from one town to 
another. “Therefore,” he said, “I save not only the 
actual dollar expenses but I also save in time. With 
a small territory I have more time to devote to my 
customers and to all of our various lines.” 

“Do you ask a customer to give you all of his 
business?” I inquired. 

“No,” he answered. “I never do this. In fact 
when customers propose to give me all of their busi- 
ness I always discourage the idea. I have found 
from experience that where a customer is known to 
give all of his business to one salesman and to one 
house, other salesmen would say that this dealer 
was ‘married’ to one house. Then they would call 
on this dealer and throw out baits and leaders with 
perfect safety because they knew he would not buy. 
Of course this dealer would make a note of these 
low prices and compare them with the prices he was 
receiving. Naturally he would complain of my 
prices being too high. 

“TI overcame this situation,’ said the salesman, 
“by telling my customers whenever any of my com- 
petitors offered them any baits or leaders to snap 


them up. In fact a number of times when one of 
my competitors would make a price at cost to one 
customer in the hope of influencing his account, I 
would tell all of my other customers about this low 
price and suggest to them that they buy from this 
salesman. As a result, my competitors would soon 
be in trouble with their houses on account of the 
low prices they were making and frequently the 
goods would not be shipped so in the end he would 
lose standing with the trade.” 

This salesman then went on to tell me that occa- 
sionally in order to hold the account of a customer 
it was necessary to stop selling him. This of course 
sounded like a paradox but he told me of a specific 
case. He said, “One of my competitors, represent- 
ing a new house in the territory and having very 
little business, made a dead set at one of my best 
accounts. He not only quoted them exceedingly 
low prices, but he would write out a list of fifteen or 
twenty low prices and leave this list with the cus- 
tomer. Of course when I called the customer would 
spring these priges on me and would be peevish be- 
cause I declined to meet them. This led to some 
little feeling between the customer and myself. I 
advised him as usual to buy these leaders from my 
competitor and see what happened. His answer 
was that he did not wish to change his account, and 
that if he bought these staple goods at these low 
prices from our competitor it was only fair that 
he should give him a liberal share of the sugar and 
cream of his orders along with the staples. I finally 
agreed that this was only fair and I suggested to 
the customer that he give my competitor the busi- 
ness. 

“To make a long: story short, I did not call on 
this customer for thirty days. Then I received a 
letter from the house saying that the customer had 
written, asking what had happened to me—why 
didn’t I call? So of course I called again. After 
bawling me out for remaining away, he said—‘Go 
and get your catalog’—for I had called without my 
book—‘and let’s get down to work.’ I sold him 
a beautiful line of goods and naturally as we smoked 
and worked we got down to our old friendly basis. 
I never peeped a word about my competitor. 
Finally the customer said—‘Well, I gave that fellow 
a very nice order and what do you suppose hap- 
pened? Most of the goods on which he quoted me 
very low prices were left out and good Lord, what 
poor packers and checkers that house has! The 
goods came in bad shape and the order was just 


‘full of errors. Then they did not carry in stock a lot 


of those nice little specialties you have sold me and 
on which I have built up a nice business. Say, old 
man, I certainly did get tired of trying to buy from 
that guy and even if you are the highest-priced man 
on earth, I am glad to have you back!’ After that 
I never had any more trouble with him. 
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“So you see”—said this salesman—‘“It is not a 
good idea to talk to a customer about selling him 
all of his goods. When you do he becomes sus- 
picious. It is much better to let him feel that he 
is a free man and can buy where he pleases. The 
only way to hold an account on a solid and substan- 
tial basis is to give your customer fair prices but 
above all things to see that he gets good service. 
One of the best ways for a salesman to help his 
customers get good service is to write up his orders 
properly. I have always taken great pains in writ- 
ing up my orders. Having been a stock clerk myself 
I know the common mistakes that are made. 

“Another thing I do,’ said this salesman, “to 
build up large accounts and to hold them, is to very 
carefully handle all claims myself. I am in close 
touch with our claim department and whenever a 
customer makes a claim they refer it to me. I cover 
my territory so often—as it is so small—that I see 
each customer several times a month. I carry a 
credit pad, and I have an understanding with the 
claim man that whenever I send in a credit he must 
make the allowance on the books just exactly to 
the cent as I send it in on my credit memorandum 
because I always give a copy of these credits to 
my customer and he makes an entry on his books 
from my credit. I have an understanding that if I 
make any mistake in making these credits the matter 
is to be referred back tome. By giving quite a little 
attention to the handling of claims I manage to see 
that the books of my customers and the books of 
our house always agree. This avoids these little 
ragged balances that lead to correspondence be- 
tween the house and the customer and in the end to 
bad feeling. 

“Then again I have an understanding with our 
credit department that when a customer falls be- 
hind in his payments, before making a sight draft 
on the customer they send me a statement and full 
particulars. I then take up the matter diplomatically 
with the customer and find out just why he has not 
paid. If it is necessary and reasonable to give him 
an extension I do this. When I find that a dealer is 
going bad—when he misleads me about his pay- 
ments—then I occasionally advise the credit depart- 
ment to leave me out of it and go after him with a 
sight draft. Of course in such cases I discontinue 
my calls. This usually leads to a show-down and the 
Customer either pays up, makes satisfactory ar- 
rangements to secure our account or I give him up 
as a bad case and drop him from my list. As a 
tesult of this attention to credits the house very 
seldom makes sight drafts on my customers. Other 
houses do draw at sight and their credit departments 
do write short, snappy collection letters that ‘insult’ 
the customer. My care of such details and the 
carelessness of my competitors help me very much 
in holding and increasing my accounts. 
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“So,” said this salesman, “I enjoy a large and 
satisfactory business and make a very nice income 
with comparatively very little trouble. My cus- 
tomers are all my friends, they are glad to see me, 
they consult me about their business, I have a 
pleasant home right in the center of my territory 
and taking it all in all, I do not know where I could 
make as much money in any other way or lead a 
more pleasant and agreeable life.” - 

All this was very nice but glancing at his “work- 
up” I noticed a very well-rated merchant who did 
not buy a dollar from us. “How about this ac- 
count?” I said. “Well,” answered our salesman, 
with a twinkle of the eye, “I used to sell that mer- 
chant a great many goods. It was a good account 
but my competitor took a low-down, mean advan- 
tage of me and got the account.” “Well, how is 
that?” I inquired with interest. “Well, you see,” 
he replied, “I happen to be a married man. In fact 
I have several children. Now my competitor was 
a bachelor and he married this man’s only daughter 
so he got the account and I have always thought 
it was an underhand thing to do.” “Well,” I in- 
quired in my gentlest sales manager’s voice, “why 
don’t you call and sell them some of our special 
lines?” “No,” he said, “I think it is better not to do 
that because you will note I haye an account in this 
town that averages about $10,000 per annum. I 
give them all of my good things. They stick to me 
and I stick to them and it gives me some pleasure 
to know that this merchant is suffering just a little 
bit for the lack of some of our good specialties.” 

I may say in conclusion that this salesman who 
sold large accounts is today the vice-president and 
sales manager of a large axe manufacturing com- 
pany. Recently I met him at The Hardware Club 
and he told me how he was selling axes. I noticed 
that he has not forgotten some of the principles 
upon which years ago he built up a very large, pleas- 
ant, agreeable and profitable business in Texas. 

Allow me also to call your attention to the fre- 
quency in this article with which I have used the 
word “pleasant.” I wish to add that no business is 
worth having that can not be done pleasantly and 
agreeably. This former salesman, I find, notwith- 
standing the fact that his hair is turning gray, is 
still pleasant and agreeable. He speaks slowly and 
quietly. He never seems to be in a hurry but I am 
inclined to believe that before he finishes he will cut 
off a few chips with his line of axes! 

“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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[eam Work in Selling 


’'M a firm believer in team work wherever and 
| whenever it can be employed, and I’ll tell you why. 
The year I finished school I moved to a small 
Western town where athletic exercises furnished about 
all of the amusement the public had. 

Shortly after I arrived the town received a chal- 
lenge for a football game with a neighboring city and 
steps were taken to get a team together. Our pros- 
pects seemed bright, as there were a dozen or more 
former high school and college athletes in town who 
had played football on their respective school teams. 
We called a meeting, got the fellows together, assigned 
them positions and worked up a set of signals. The or- 
ganizing took place on Thursday and the game was 
scheduled for Saturday. As a result we only had two 
short practice sessions before the referee blew his 
whistle. You should have seen that game. It was a 
slaughter. The bunch of mediocre players from the 
rival town were well trained in team play and they 
ran circles around our aggregation of stars. We 
pulled a few, individual, grand stand. plays, but as a 
team we were a joke. In less than ten minutes we 
had three men out of the game who had been injured 
by our own players who failed to connect with the sig- 
nals and started the wrong way. The final score re- 
sembled Bryan’s slogan of “sixteen to one.” 

Now selling is.a good deal like football. A force 
of good individual salesmen is often outclassed by some 
other organization where every man works in harmony 
with the rest to make business better, It is just an- 
other case of team work making good. 

Team work in a store may be employed in several 
ways. It is revealed in stores where the buyer works 
closely with the salesmen, getting their views of the 
salability of goods and in turn giving them the essen- 
tial selling points of new merchandise. It crops up 
again in stores where the window trimmer and the 
advertiser cooperate to feature the same lines at the 
same time, with the sales force working in unison with 
both. It is also much in evidence in some stores as a 
lever for moving seasonable items. In one store I 
know, a list of seasonable items is handed to each clerk 
every week with instructions to call them to the atten- 
tion of all customers. Where this is done seasonable 
goods move out in season, insuring turnover and ob- 


viating dead stock. A similar use worked on over- 
stocks turns them into cash. 

Still another place where team work shows up to 
good advantage is in the sales of high priced articles 
such as ranges, washing machines or vacuum cleaners. 
A very successful Western store uses the following 
system on ranges. Each of the four clerks has a spe- 
cial. sales talk which differs from those of the other 
salesmen. In addition each has a basic general sales 
talk. There is also a code of signals by which the at- 
tention of the salesmen can be quickly gained. When 
a customer comes in to look at ranges the salesman 
who first meets him goes through the general sales 
talk and gives the customer an opportunity to buy. 
If he does not buy from this talk the salesman launches 
into his special sales talk. If this fails to land the 
sale and the salesman feels his chances slipping, he 
signals and another salesman appears and says: “John, 
you are wanted on the office telephone.” 

John takes the cue and turning to the customer, 
says: “Will you please excuse me, I am wanted on the 
phone. This is Mr, Jones, our regular range man. He 
knows much more about ranges than I do and he can 
give you some very interesting facts about this range.” 

Jones then proceeds with his special sales talk, ap- 
proaching the customer from an entirely new angle. 
Very often he succeeds in closing the sale. If not he 
signals for salesman No. 3, whom he introduces as 
the manager of the range department, If No. 3 fails 
with his special talk he signals the proprietor him- 
self, who comes up and is introduced as the owner of 
the store. Often the mere fact that the proprietor is 
taking an interest in him influences the customer to 
buy the range. The records of this store show that 
range sales have been more than doubled by this prac- 
tical bit of team work. 

A similar system is used in selling washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators, and as the refrigerators are 
kept on a balcony a secret push button operates a bell 
to call the salesmen when team work is needed. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Waste Baskets § Propaganda 


WO places at which we stopped the other 
[morning were widely different in every re- 

spect. One was a newspaper office; the 
other a hardware store. The two men we talked 
with were distinctly opposite types. One was a 
city editor; the other a merchant. 

And yet both talked on precisely the same sub- 
ject. 

“T get enough confounded advertising litera- 
ture, propaganda, poor advice and unnecessary 
suggestions through the mail, every day, to 
keep an old-time election bon-fire going for eight 
hours running,” was the greeting we received 
from the merchant. 

“It’s a shame,” he continued, “the amount of 
money that’s spent on this kind of stuff. If I 
attempted to read one-quarter of it I’d never 
get time to do any real business. Something 
ought to be done about it.” 

In the city room at the newspaper office the 
floor around the city desk was littered with pa- 
pers, pamphlets and envelopes in riotous con- 
fusion. ‘ 

“What’s the matter; had a cyclone?” we 
asked. 

“What do you mean that stuff on the floor?” 
queried the city editor looking up. 

We nodded. 

“No; that’s just part of the propaganda we 
get here every day,” he replied. The way it 
comes in you’d think everybody spent most of 
their time doing publicity stuff. 

“T’d like to have the amount of money that’s 
spent in just one day on propaganda in this 
country. I’ll bet I could live like a prince ’till 
I’m a hundred and then leave enough to found 
a hospital,” he concluded. 

The opinions of these two men are typical ex- 
pressions of a belief that is growing throughout 
the country. There is undoubtedly an enormous 
amount of money, time and human energy wasted 
every day on unnecessary and vicious propa- 
ganda that chokes the mail and tries the patience 
of the tolerant. 

If one-half of the money now spent for propa- 
ganda were invested in constructive business 
enterprises, in better wages and in carefully 
planned and intelligently placed advertising, dis- 
tribution costs might be lowered, and perhaps 


there would be less need for the purely explana- 
tory and defensive propaganda that now finds 
its way to the waste basket in every office of the 
land. What do you think? 
* * 
Coal may yet become a drug on the market, 
for out of such things as strife and need the 
genius of invention produces change. 


* *” * 


Galvanizing Troubles 


UR esteemed and serious neighbor, The 
QO Iron Age, directs attention to the charge 
that galvanizers have thinned the zinc 
coating so that galvanized sheets and wire are 
not as durable as they were formerly. A gal- 
vanized turnbuckle bought in a hardware store 
is likely to show signs of rusting is two or three 
months, our neighbor believes, while one bought 
at a ship chandler’s will resist the elements for a 
longer period. 

“Competition among galvanizers is so keen,” 
explains our neighbor, “that everyone is con- 
strained to pare costs as much as possible. If 
any body increased his cost and consequently his 
price by putting more spelter on the steel he 
would lose business, inasmuch as users, general- 
ly ignorant, would not pay the price, but rather 
would take something looking the same and 
offered more cheaply. Mariners are not igno- 
rant respecting this subject. Knowing what 
they want and demanding it, galvanizers give it 
to them, just as they would to other customers 
who were similarly informed and _ insistent. 
Therefore the real economic objective is the edu- 
cation of users, and for that reason the more 
discussion of the subject there is the better will 
it be for everybody.” 

This subject, however, is broader than gal- 
vanizing. The necessity for a more compre- 
hensive knowledge of manufacturing methods 
and for detailed information about merchandise 
is becoming more imperative for the retail mer- 
chant, who must continually attempt to reconcile 
the warm emotions of customers with the cold 
facts of cost. 

Indeed, the elementary lessons of salesman- 
ship should begin in the factory. Money in- 
vested in sending clerks to learn how goods are 
made invariably pays dividends through in- 
creased sales. 
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Payment of Clerks 


from hardware retailers on the payment of hardware clerks. 


W: publish again, for the fifth consecutive week, letters and comments 


We would like to repeat that the pages of HarpwARE ACE are open 
to anybody engaged in the hardware business who has anything to say interest- 
ingly and constructively on this subject. 


It may also be observed, incidentally, that the western, middle western and 
southern merchants seem more inclined to write with pointedness and candor 


on this subject than the easterners. 


The reason for this is not apparent. 


Per- 


haps some of the eastern dealers may be able to explain it. 


WE pay our clerks a salary and com- 
mission because we do not believe 
that a straight salary is often suffi- 
cient compensation. We have had very 
good results with commissions but have 
had no experience with giving a bonus. 
Robt. Meers, 
Joliet, il. 


UR plan of payment is on the first 
and the fifteenth of the month and 
we have tried giving commissions with 
some degree of satisfaction. But we 
do not believe in giving a bonus; it 
makes for jealousy and malcontent. 
Harry Crowe, 
Tulars, Cal. 


C= principal clerks are paid a pro- 
portion of the profits at the end 
of the year in addition to their salary. 
A straight salary alone is not enough 
for progressive men. We found that 
when we paid commissions on sales it 
induces a desire on the part of clerks 
to cut prices. We believe in giving 
a yearly bonus on net profits, but not 
on volume. 

Howe Brothers, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


E pay salaries once a month and 
we also pay a bonus July 1 and 
Jan. 1 which we have found very satis- 
factory. 
George M. Cooley Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


LERKS in our’ place are paid by 
the month. We do not believe a 
straight set salary is enough and 
therefore always give a bonus of 5 per 
cent on our net profit—sometimes more. 
F. G. Cross Hardware Co., 
Corcoran, Cal. 


WE pay straight salary and a bonus 
if our profits are good as an in- 
ducement to get good profits. 
Denny-Bar Co., 
Etna Mills, Cal. 


UR inside clerks, that is, the ones 

in the store, we pay a straight sal- 

ary. Our outside city salesmen we pay 

a salary plus a commission on sales. 

Our country salesmen we pay a salary 

plus a bonus. This method has worked 
out very satisfactorily for us. 

Building Supplies Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


‘Ta payment of a yearly or a 
monthly bonus is the proper system 
in a cash business, and it tends to in- 
crease sales not wanted in a credit busi- 
ness. We have never tried giving com- 
missions on sales to our regular help, 
but have done so with some success to 
extra help. We pay our clerks a 
monthly wage and give a bonus because 
we do not always think that a straight 
salary is enough. John McNish, 
Emmett, Idaho. 


QO UR method of payment is this: We 
-” pay our clerks a salary which we 
believe is enough. We have never tried 
giving commissions, but we make a 
Christmas present of 5 or 10 per cent 
of a man’s salary, according to the year 
we have had. 
O’Dea Hardware & Paint Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


WE pay a good salary to our clerks, 
but have never had any good re- 
sults from a bonus system. It is some- 
thing that has to be worked out by ex- 
perience we believe. 
Imperial Valley Hardware Co., 
Calexico, Cal. 


WE found the bonus system unsatis- 
factory for us and are now experi- 
menting with commissions. We pay 
straight salaries and believe it is 
enough. 
Frank T. Budge Co., 
Miami, Fla. 


(To be continued next week) 


E pay our clerks by the month, 
and although we have never tried 
giving commissions on sales, we are in- 
clined to believe that it is advisable to 
give a bonus to our most valuable men. 
K. G. McRae Hardware Co., 
Hope, Ark. 


R EGARDING a yearly or a monthly 
bonus to clerks, we believe it is a 
good thing based on net profit only. 
Brown & Pease, 
Malta, IIl. 


WE have never favored giving a 
bonus in our business and do not 
believe it is practical. We pay a 
straight salary twice a month and find 
that it is satisfactory. 
Miller-Cahoon Co., 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


WE pay monthly salaries and have 
never attempted giving commis- 
sions. We are inclined to believe that 
a bonus system would be good but it 
is a matter of detail and should be 
worked out by individual firms to meet 
their own needs. 
Marine Hardware Co., 
San Pedro, Cal. 


WE pay monthly, do not think that 
it is always enough but are opposed 
to the bonus system, believing that a 
commission system is better, as it 
offers more of an inducement to the 
clerks to work. 
Farmers’ Union, 
Campbell, Cal. 


WE pay the first and fifteenth of 
each month and believe that we 
pay enough. We have never tried com- 
missions and believe that a bonus 
would not be satisfactory in our busi- 
ness. 


Sine Bros., 
Glendale, Ariz. 
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Don’t Knock the Job That Pays Your Rent 


Your Position Furnishes You With Food, Shelter and Clothing 
and Keeps the Wolf From Your Door Step—Give It 
a Square Deal and See What Happens 


By Twa i 


Naw” 


A" supper one night, Alexander the Great enter- 


tained his teacher, Aristotle, former hardware 
salesman, and a number of other high brows. 
Present was a fellow pupil of Alexander named Calis- 
thenes, a philosopher, with a bias for chewing the 
philosophic cud and thinking much, while he said little. 

After partaking freely of all that the rotisserie pro- 

vided, the guests began to bombard Alexander with 
post-prandial bouquets, the idea being then as now 
that folks who furnish fodder free to hungry men and 
are in position to bestow favors deserve to have nice 
things said about them to their face—what we say 
about them after their death does not matter. 
@ When it came his turn to shoot the aromatic 
vapors, Calisthenes, who had been austerely silent dur- 
ing the banquet, arose and delivered a poetic rhapsody 
on the virtues of the Macedonians, his eloquence, they 
say, lifting the banqueters from their seats—all except 
Alexander. 

Having been surfeited with hyacinths, mignonette 
and sweet william from the other speakers, Aleck de- 
sired something constructive from Calisthenes, 

“Tell my Macedonians their faults and dispraise 
them,” said Aleck, “so that by hearing their errors 
they may learn to be better for the future.” 

Calisthenes smiled—nothing would please him more. 

All that he had previously said was merry persiflage 
designed to tickle their vanity—now he would tell them 
the truth about themselves—God help him if they 
didn’t like it. 
@ Then he retracted all the sweet things he had said 
and began to inveigh against them, reminding them 
that Philip, the assassinated father of Alexander, had 
thrived and grown powerful not by anything construc- 
tive he had done for the Macedonians, but by promot- 
ing civil strife among the Greeks, applying this verse 
to him: 

“In civil strife, e’en villains rise to fame.” 


EQUESTED by the King to compound a helpful 
prescription for the correction of political and 
other defects existent, in place of the innocuous elixir 
of syrup, originally furnished but not needed, Calis- 
thenes supplied an acid solution—set fire to the works. 
Enraged at the failure of Cal to perform as speci- 
fied and neglect to deliver the prescription indicated, 
Aleck rang the bell for a bailiff—come quickly. 
Cal was ordered to the cooler. 


There with a six pound ball attached to a chain, 
fastened to each leg, he rested in solitary confinement 
for seven months, three days, meditating on the indis- 
cretions into which men who esteem themselves wise 
may fall when they unbridle their tongues, and with 
malice in a full state of flux exude the caloric acids 
and tell the world all the things they think about folks 
they don’t like. 

Then Charon called at the jail one day and took his 

soul away, the official hangman for Alexander collab- 
orating in the ceremony under sealed orders from the 
Big Boss. 
q@ All of which is strictly true to fixed formula, for 
proof of which we respectfully refer to the records 
carefully preserved and indexed of past performances. 
Fellows who exhale acid in their speech — who tact- 
lessly knock, hammer and fricassee the Boss and the 
institution for which they work, and in malice seek 
to puncture instead of mend, are riding for a fall. 


ALKING through the deserted streets of a large 
city late one night recently, I was stopped by a 
man who had been standing in the shadow of a large 
office building. 
He was pale, haggard, shabby, etched deep with 
worry. 
As he got closer, he saw I was a fellow traveler he 
knew. 
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@ For a dozen years or more, he had clerked in a 
neighborhood hardware store I visited for fresh sup- 
plies of pocket knives and-razor blades when in town. 

He was bright, industrious—a good clerk they said, 
but his tongue was spiced with too much tobasco. 

He was always knocking his Boss and fellow work- 
ers. He called them hard names—said they were 
boobs—nincompoops—bone heads—weeds in the corn 
—cockleburs in the down. 

He knocked them to customers and he knocked them 

to outsiders, thus affirming that in this at least he was 
thoroughly impartial and had no desire to discriminate 
with his arsenic wheeze. 
@. Not a single word about any of the virtues of the 
store from which he fed, paid his rent, bought his 
clothes and got his loose change to take his Mary Ann 
out for a weekly whirl. 

Nothing but a belittling whine about the institution 
out of which he syphoned the means with which to live 
and carry on. 


ORKERS who secrete and expectorate the me- 

phitic vapors, hateful gases and toxic fluids, 
strangle themselves in the mintage of time in their 
own mess. 

One day, the Boss, tiring of the knocking, called the 
clerk aside, handed him his week’s salary and told him 
to take it on the run forthwith—to scoot for the bush 
and the tall timber as fast as his legs could carry him. 

Given a chance to show what he could do to tie in 
with the type of store he liked, for three months, two 
days, he walked the streets. Whenever he applied for 
a job, his reputation as a knocker had preceded him— 
it usually does. The evil we do follows on, the same 
as the good. 

No one wanted him—employers solicited, had enough 
worries on their hands without assuming any more. 
Add to the world’s sorrows and it will add to ours— 
thus in kind we get our quid pro quo. 

“Very nice of you to call,” employers said with a 
smile, crossing their fingers, “but just now we have 
all the help we need.” 


T the end of the three months, two days noted, 

under operation of the law of cause and effect— 

as a logical sequence to the indiscretions of speech here 

emphasized—Mr. Clerk found himself down and out, 

licking the dust—didn’t expect it, but it happened just 
the same—Cerebus demands his toll. 

@ Yielding to the pressing call for food with which 


to sustain life and having no other alternative, he ’ 


turned to the street to beg it from those who might be 
willing, out of their surplus to collaborate, in sym- 
pathy or atonement, all depending. 

q@ Tact and judgment in all we write, say ak do, all 
the records show, is the 

Grand High Sign of Wisdom 

in a perfect state of flcwer, 

as lack of tact and judgment 

is the symbol of a fool. 


APOLEON’S brother 

Joseph was one of 
these, and ever since when 
anyone brings the name of 
Joe into the, conversation, 
everybody sneezes and down 
in the region of the stomach 
senses a feeling of nausea. 
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One day in one of his periodic fits of foolishness, Joe 
printed in the newspapers of Madrid a statement of 
the small size of the French forces then engaged in 
conquering Spain. 

When Napoleon received a copy of the newspaper 
and read the statement he had a conniption fit and 
to General Clarke wrote the letter which follows. All 
folks who belittle their own organization and commend 
their competitors should carefully read and digest this 
letter. It will do them a lot of good. ; 


66 LE GENERAL CLARKE.—I wish you to 

e write to the King of Spain (Joseph Bona- 
parte) to impress upon him that nothing can be more 
contrary to the rules of war than to publish the 
strength of his army, either in orders of the day, in 
proclamations, or in the newspapers; that when he has 
occasion to speak of his strength, he ought to render 
it formidable by exaggeration, doubling or trebling his 
numbers; and that, on the other hand, when he men- 
tions the strength of the enemy, he should diminish it 
by one-half or one-third; that in war moral force is 
everything; that the King deviated from this prin- 
ciple when he said that he had only 40,000 men and 
the insurgents 120,000; that to represent the: French 
as few and the enemy as numerous, discourages us, 
and gives confidence to them; that it is publishing his 
weakness throughout Spain. 

“In short, to give moral force to the enemy is to take 
it from oneself; for men naturally believe that in the 
long run the small number will be beaten by the 
greater. 

“The most experienced general finds it difficult on 
the field of battle to estimate the enemy’s numbers, 
and the instinct of everyone is to imagine them greater 
than they really are. 

“But when a man is so imprudent as to allow such 
ideas to circulate generally, and to authorize exag- 
gerated accounts of the enemy’s strength, every 
colonel of cavalry who goes on a reconnaissance sees 
an army, and every captain of voltigeurs discovers 
battalions, 


“This is the first time that a general has been 
known to depreciate his own resources and to exalt 
those ,of the enemy. I trust that no more such blun- 
ders will be made, and that on no pretext whatever 
orders of the day or proclamations will be made tend- 
ing to make known the real strength of my armies. 


“TI desire that all means, direct and indirect, be 
taken to spread the highest opinion of our numbers, 


“The skill of my operations, including that of exag- 
gerating my strength, was afterward recognized by 
generals and intelligent officers. With paltry motives, 
petty vanities, and small passions, nothing great has 
ever been done. I hope, therefore, that faults so great 

and so mischievous wil! not 
be repeated in my army of 
Spain. NAPOLEON.” 


Wherever you work, young 
man, keep the substance of 
this remarkable letter be- 
fore you. Boost your own 
house, never try to crab it. 
Hold it high, treasure its 
welfare, seek to improve the 
esteem in which it is held, 
so that as it improves you 
may improve with it. 














HE soul of a store is reflected 

through its windows and the 

selling power of the win- 
dow is directly proportionate to 
the amount of thought put into 
it. Hardware merchants through- 
out the country are coming more 
and more to realize that diversified 
and attractive displays are a mat- 
ter of vital importance to their 
welfare. 

Many hardware stores have small 
display windows. Frequently the 
proprietors of such stores believe 
they are handicapped in that small 


No. Group Award 
7 1 5th 


Four Pages of Window Displays 
that Helped Build Business 


windows do not afford as much 
room for attractive displays as do 
larger ones—a disadvantage which 
is, however, more apparent than 
real and which may be offset by 
arranging the various items artis- 
tically and with discrimination. 

A small artistically arranged dis- 
play will get the idea back of it 
across as easily and forcibly as a 
larger one—and is only limited in 
the quantity of merchandise which 
may be shown. A small window 
may easily prove a more powerful 
sales magnet than the larger one 


No. Group Award 
4 


Indianola Hdwe. Co., Indianola, lowa. 26 th 

12 2 rd - Reynolds, Thompson & Rubinson, 28 3 4th 
Norwich, N. Y. 32 + 1st 

15 2 4th Ludington Gas Co., Ludington, Mich. 37 5 1st 
21 3 2nd‘ O’Dell’s, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 38 5 2nd 











in which no particular effort is 
made to secure continuously inter- 
esting effects. 

How deeply hardware merchants 
are interested in the subject of win- 
dow display is indicated by the na- 
tionwide interest in and remark- 
able success of the recent window 
display contest of the Pyrex Di- 
vision of the Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y. The illustrations 
shown in this issue are of windows 
drawing awards, and in all of them 
it will be noticed that unusually 
striking results have been obtained 





John Boesch Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
Missoula Merc. Co., Missoula, Mont. 
Fitchburg Hdwe. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Crosby Bros. Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Cohen Bros., Jacksonville, Fla. 


















Group 
W. Stewart 
Washington, 


Award 
1st Geo. 


Iowa. 
Lehman Bros., Oxnard, 


Anderson Bolick Co., 
D. & F. Kusel Co., 


onnrS 


by the tasteful grouping of the va- 
rious articles and the appropriate 
selection of background. An orig- 
inal and interesting feature of the 
contest was the fact that contes- 
tants were divided into classes 
according to the population of their 


Hdwe. 


Frank_ Kadlec, Glencoe, 
Cal, 

Lewiston, 
Watertown, 
Fowler & Sellars, White 


Group Award 
3 5th 


Co., 


2nd 
4th 
5th 


Minn. 


Idaho. 
Wis 


Plains, N. Y Special 


towns. In this way merchants in 
towns having a population of, say, 
500, were enabled to compete with 
merchants in towns having the 
same number of inhabitants. A 
study of the accompanying views, 
however, will reveal that the dis- 
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Nueces Hdwe. & Imp. Co., 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Tepper Bros., Elmira, N. Y. 

Denver D. G. Co., Denver, Colo. 

Wimberly & Thomas Hdwe. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Owl Drug Co., San Francisco, Cal 


plays of the merchants in the 
smaller towns were fully as effec- 
tive as those in the larger centers. 

It is significant that under the 
impetus of the contest and the un- 
usually effective windows that re- 
sulted, business was naturally in- 
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‘0. Group Award 
2 2nd Greenville Hdwe. 
John Eckert’s Sons, 
Blakes’ Variety Store, 


1st 
4th 
5th 
5th 
3rd 


oboe 


econo 


Wood, Huntress Co., 


creased as it always is when the 
Merchandise to be sold is presented 
to prospective buyers in an effective 
manner. 

There is a lesson in this for 
hardware merchants everywhere. 
The results of the contest empha- 
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Co., Greenville, 

Madison, 

Caldwell, Idaho. 

The George Hdwe. Co., Grinnell, Iowa. 
Claremont, 

Clark & Collins, Oneida, N. Y. 
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Group Award 
4th 


Mich. 
Ind. 


N. H. 


size more emphatically than would 
otherwise be possible the vital ne- 
cessity of giving continuous 
thought to the arrangement of the 
window. With the competition of 
the department store, the chain 
store, the electrical store, the spe- 
53 


Tex. 
Kan. 


Findlater Hdwe. Co., San Angelo, 
Sell-Atkins Merc. Co., Pittsburg, 
Church Bros., Oshkosh, Wis. 
H. Batterman Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kinney & Levan Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


cialty store and the drug store in- 
creasing daily it behooves the hard- 
ware retailer to give a lot of real 
thought to his window displays. 
Take real pride in your windows 
and you’ll note that your sales will 
increase. They always do. 
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Group Award 
1 8rd 


J. W. Zarfoss, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Fowler & Ball, St. Johns, Mich. 
Sieverding-Walz Hdwe. Co., Le Mars, lowa. 
Jas. S. Neill & Sons, 

Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 
F. L. Bartholomew, Cordele, Ga. 
Arthur C. Lamson, Marlboro, Mass. 
Wing & Bostwick bo., Corning, N. Y. 
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Lauren & Rowe, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Interstate Hdwe. & Supply Co., 

Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
The Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. , 
Nathan Dohrman Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Dey Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chas. B_ Astle & Son, Momence, Il. 
Woodruff & Murphy, Auburn, N. Y. 
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The Best Alphabet for the Show Card Writer 
—The Single-Stroke Roman 


(" all the different styles of ° By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT method was all right for sign painters 


alphabets used for lettering com- who have to be careful that each letter 

mercial show-cards none can sur- ter K three strokes. The letter G five is exact, but with the show-card writer ; 
pass the single-stroke Roman. With _ strokes, and so on. it is altogether different because he is . 
this modern alphabet of capitals and The old fashioned method was to. striving for effect and not for detail. 
lower-case letters together with simple build a letter up to its proper propor- A great many show-cards are used 
practical instructions any reader ‘of tion by a series of little strokes. This a day or so and then thrown away, 
HARDWARE AGE can having answered ; 
with a little prac- their purpose as oi 


Te an advertising me- 
dium. There are 


tice learn to write 
plain legible show- 


‘ 
cards, . styles and fashions a 
The term single- : in different types 
stroke does not of letters just the 
mean to convey same as anything 
the impression that ; else. If the begin- J 
each letter was , ner, however, 


executed with one would only concen- 
single stroke of trate on the alpha- 
the brush, but by ~~ bet shown here- 
one or more single- ° | with until he is 
strokes, for ex- | competent. to form 
ample the capital ‘| +4 2 i each letter in a 
letter requires 3 1 1 legible manner he 
one stroke to form 1 : will then be able to 
its basic part and = copy any other 
a few short strokes : style of Jetter to 


which he takes a 


to complete the 

sharp “spurs” at e e fancy. This is be- 
the top and bottom ig, cause almost every 
of letter. The let- Yy, letter which car- 
ter L requires but | | ries the light and 
two single-strokes i 1 \ heavy proportions 
to form its basic ; 2 2 as shown herewith 





Part. The letter 
H, three single- 
strokes, The let- 


traction of this 
true orthodox type. 


NS 





| 

| 

¥ . 
y is a mongrel ex- 
2 
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The department stores and chain- 
stores were, I think, instrumental in 
bringing about a greater demand for 
the hand lettered show-cards in quan- 
tities. This necessitated neat, rapid 
work. Hence the evolution of the 
single-stroke, show-card brush. The 
reason that the red sable hair is recom- 
mended above all others for show-card 
work is on account of its resiliency and 
long wearing qualities. The red sable 
brushes used by the writer to execute 
the cards illustrating this article have 
been in constant use for more than five 
years, and are far from being worn 
out. They are not just “paint brushes” 
but are perfect-stroke letterers made 
to meet the demand of expert show- 
card writers. They may also be used 
with successful results in the hands of 
a novice at lettering. 

It is not necessary for a beginner to 
purchase an expensive book on lettering 
which is filled from cover to cover with 
many fancy types of alphabets and 
scrolls with a very small amount of 
text matter aceompanying each. Most 
of the books the writer has seen in the 
stores and public libraries were far too 
technical and too intricate for the 
average beginner to comprehend. What 
the average salesman or store pro- 
prietor desires to do is to be able to 
make a plain, businesslike, legible 
show-card, and for that purpose the 
writer offers this best of all alphabets 

The best results will be obtained by 
doing your work on an inclined plane 
at an angle of about 45 deg., allowing 
the light to fall over your left shoulder. 
The kody should be kept erect, assum- 
ing a natural posture. Hold the brush 
as you would a lead pencil, keeping the 
fingers well down, nearly touching the 
nickel ferrule. In making all sweeps, 
such as in forming the letter G or the 
curves in the circular letters, do not 
twist the arm or throw the body into 
awkward contortions. Simply roll or 
twist the brush handle between the 
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thumb and first finger, and do not stop 
when in the middle of a sweep or down- 
ward stroke. If your hand is unsteady 
and your brush strokes appear ragged, 
try resting the first joint of the little 
finger on the card or surface you are 
lettering. This will act as a spring and 
you will be better able to control the 


our 
TOY 
Dep. 
iS open 
the year 
around 








A good example of a _ single-stroke 
Roman show-card 


brush and make the strokes go just 
where you want them. 

Each letter in both upper and lower 
case is shown here in duplicate. These 
show the formation in the rough with 
arrows indicating in what direction 
each stroke should go and with the fin- 
ished letter beside it. In making a 
line, never at any time push the brush 
upward but, beginning at the top guide 
line always, work brush downward and 


A SUGGESTION 
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from left to right. For example, take 
the first letter, H, at the top of plate; 
only three strokes are necessary ty 
form the basic part. Eight more little 
sharp pointed strokes are necessary to 
finish off the “spurs” at the bottom of 
letter. All of these capital letters are 
finished off with these sharp “spurs,” 

In making the letter g of the lower 
case, the brush is turned sideways and 
stroke No. 1 is made. In making stroke 
No. 2 the tip of the brush is placed 
squarely at the top of the guide line and 
brought down to the bottom guide line 
in one sweep (as the arrow indicates), 
ending in a fine tail point. It is very 
important to remember, that the light 
and heavy thickness of one continuous 
long or short stroke is entirely governed 
by the pressure on the brush. The 
stroke is widened by pressure and by 
releasing this pressure the stroke be- 
comes narrowed. 

Another very important thing is to 
rememter to keep the show-card ink 
well stirred and do not use it too thin 
or the brush will not retain its flat 
position or shape. This is due to the 
fact that it is the glue binder in the ink 
which makes the brush hold up, and if 
the color is too thin the binder natu- 
rally loses its strength and the brush its 
flat shape. 

The brush should be worked back and 
forth two or three times after dipping 
it in the ink, as this helps to distribute 
the ink evenly through the hairs. A 
small piece of glass or smooth piece of 
cardboard is the best thing to use for 
this purpose. 

The shading of letters has much to 
do with the finished appearance of the 
show-card. The shadow or _ shade 
should be at the left of each letter and 
closely following the formation of each 
letter, keeping just a trifle away from 
the edge. As this is supposed to be a 
shadow, the color used should be a very 
light tint of either gray, blue, green o1 
tan. 


= HE following letter from D. F. Barber, president of Chandler & Barber Co., Boston, 
Mass., offers a suggestion that would seem to be decidedly worth while in impress- 


ing the importance of accuracy upon the members of the trade. 


Mr. Barber says: 


“In looking over your issue of Aug. 16 and reading the article entitled ‘The Story 
of a Needless Frror’ it occurred to the writer that this story and these pictures could 
be put on a card, so as to be altogether, and put up in shipping rooms beside the 
order desk and other places where it might increase the influence of the story and 
bring it more closely home to those largely responsible for errors. - 


“It seems as though this might be extended to other transactions such as weuld 
apply to a retail store. 


“We are trying all the while to teach our employees to be careful and to use care 
in order to prevent needless waste due to careless or slip-shod methods. 


“We are sending this along for what it may be worth.” 
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President Coolidge to Support Harding; 
Flexible Tariff Policy 








High Protectionists Concerned Over Chief Executive’s Attitude-— 
Lawyers Plan to Test Constitutionality of 





(WASHINGTON, D, C., Aug. 27, 1923) 


IVELY speculation tinged with 
. anxiety has resulted from the 
official announcement recently 
made that President Coolidge has for- 
mally advised the United States Tariff 
Commission that it is his purpose to 
“follow the Harding policies’ with 
respect to the activities of the Commis- 
sion. The Washington hotels house an 
unusually large number of represen- 
tatives of prominent industrial inter- 
ests who are here for the purpose of 
feeling out the new administration and 
no development since President Hard- 
ing’s death has given these gentlemen 
more food for serious thought. 

One of the first questions raised by 
business men when the news. was 
flashed through the land that Calvin 
A. Coolidge had succeeded to the Presi- 
dency, was whether the new chief ex- 
ecutive would prove a progressive or 


a standpatter, viewed from the tariff - 


standpoint. The new President’s past 
affiliations were assumed to group him 
with the standpat element, that is to 
say, with the wing of the protectionists 
who not only advocate high duties but 
oppose any tinkering by the United 
States Tariff Commission. 


Harding Champion of Flexible Tariff 


But Mr. Coolidge’s assurance to the 
Commission that he intends to follow 
the path blazed by President Harding 
upsets these calculations and causes 
genuine anxiety to some of those who 
feel “charged with responsibility for 
the industrial welfare of the country.” 
President Harding enthusiastically ad- 
vocated the flexible tariff and, as the 
result of his views as laid before the 
Commission from time to time, there 
has been great expansion in the Com- 
mission’s activities and a functioning 
with respect to the investigation of 
complaints that has been far more 
rapid and much more radical than was 
anticipated. 

The stand-pat protectionists were. dis- 
posed at the outset to believe that Presi- 
dent Coolidge would “call down” the 
Tariff Commission and put an end to 
the proceedings now on foot looking to 
changes in existing tariff rates. It is 
now apparent that Mr. Coolidge does 
hot intend to nullify the flexible tariff 
provisions and, that if his notification 
to the Commission is to be interpreted 





Flexible Provisions 
By W. L. Crounse 


literally, there is to be no change in 
the policies now being pursued. 

President Coolidge’s declaration re- 
specting the execution of President 
Harding’s tariff plans will give addi- 
tional impetus to a movement set on 
foot some weeks ago to test the validity 
of the flexible tariff in the hope that 
the United States Supreme Court will 
declare these provisions to be uncon- 
stitutional. Lawyers of recognized 
ability take the position that Congress 
has no power to delegate to the Presi- 
dent not only authority to change tariff 
rates but full discretion within certain 
limitations as to what changes shall be 
made. 


President May Make New Tariff Law 


It must be conceded that in authoriz- 
ing the President to raise or lower 
any rate in the tariff schedules, but 
not to exceed 50 per cent, Congress has 
put it into the power of the President 
to revise the entire tariff law more 
radically than it has ever been revised 
by the House and Senate since the first 
tariff was formulated. Of course, no 
one believes that a President elected on 
a protection platform would ever make 
sweeping reductions in many schedules 
of the tariff law. 

From a_ strictly legal standpoint, 
however, it is of no consequence wheth- 
er the President intends to utilize the 
authority vested in him or not; the 
question is, can Congress constitution- 
ally delegate to him such comprehensive 
powers? 

Much interest centers in the method 
to be pursued in bringing a test case 
to determine the constitutionality of the 
flexible tariff provisions. While the 
attorneys who are studying the problem 
have made no statement regarding 
their plans it would seem that the most 
practicable method of raising the issue 
will be to resist the first order made 
by the President changing a tariff rate 
pursuant to the flexible provisions of 
the law. 


Might Enjoin Secretary of Treasury 


The Commission has already held 
hearings in three cases involving the 
duties on paint brushes, wall pockets 
and casein and in a short time will 
take up the linseed oil duty. It is too 
early to predict that the Commission 
will recommend to the President 
changes in any of these rates, but should 















he desire to do so it is assumed that 
a test case could be conveniently made 
by applying to the Federal courts for 
an injunction restraining the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from collecting a 
different rate than that prescribed by 
the Fordney-McCumber Act as passed 
ky Congress. While the courts will 
be reluctant to enjoin a ministerial act 
of an executive based on discretion 
vested in such official by a _ statute, 
nevertheless in such a case as that 
under consideration there is reason to 
believe the courts would take juris- 
diction of the proceeding and decide 
the issue on its merits. 

The interesting fact has_ recently 
come to light that while the flexible 
and retaliatory provisions of the Ford- 


ney-McCumber Act were under con- 
sideration in the House and Senate 


the State Department drew the atten- 
tion of the majority leaders to the 
fact that certain of the retaliatory pro- 
visions would prodably result in nullify- 
ing a number of our commercial treaties 


with important European nations. The 
warning of the Secretary of State 
was not heeded, however, and the 


objectionable provisions were written 
into the new law. 
Treaties May Be Denounced 
With 
commercial 


every important 
United States 
has a treaty mutually guaranteeing 
“the most favored nation” treatment 
of the commerce of the two countries 
involved. England, France and Ger- 
many have taken the position that cer- 
tain provisions of our tariff laws look- 
ing to the formulation of reciprocity 
treaties contravene the favored-nation 
clause and therefore, if put into opera- 
tion, would justify the denunciation of 
commercial treaties. 

Never before in the enactment of 
tariff laws has Congress gone so far 
as in this instance in placing in the 
hands of the President powerful 
weapons with which to defend Ameri- 
can commerce against discriminatory 
action by foreign countries. In the 
opinion of State Department experts 
some of these provisions are so broad 
that should they be invoked at least a 
dozen treaties would be swept away 
almost automatically. 

The Congressional leaders, however, 


practically 
nation the 


(Continued on page 7S) 
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CURRENT NEWS 








All Branches of Trade Invited 
to Atlantic City Conventions 


SIX GROUP MEETINGS 


Manufacturers Plan Important In- 
dustrial Group Meetings 

in October 

The launching of a plan to bring the 
makers, jobbers and retailers of hard- 
ware to a fuller understanding of the 
ways and means to properly discharge 
their joint obligations to the users of 
hardware, will be the outstanding fea- 
ture, it is said, of the convention of the | 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association to be held at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 17-19, according to plans recently 
formulated. | 
In order to facilitate the exchange of | 
information, separate meetings of the | 
six industrial groups will be held and 


| 
| 
| 
| 





jobbers and retailers as well as non- 
member manufacturers will be invited 
to attend and enter into the discussions. 

At these group meetings, which will | 
occupy the entire day of Oct. 18, 
selected timely topics important to the | 
industries represented in each group | 
will be discussed by makers, jobbers, 
retailers and special speakers outside | 
of the three interests. 

While the discussions will cover the 
widest possible range, it is planned that 
each will contribute something of value | 
to the main theme of “Better Hardware 
and its Economical Production, Dis- 
tribution and Sale.” 

On Wednesday afternoon addresses 
will be delivered on “The Manufac- 
turers’ Fundamental Problems,” and 
“The Methods, Costs and Problems of 
Distribution.” 

On Wednesday morning there will be 
addresses by the presidents of four na- 
tional associations covering the hard- 
ware field. 

The industrial groups are as follows: 
Group No. 1, Agricultural: Implements 
and supplies for farms and gardens. 
Chairman, W. A. Graham, Walling- 
ford Mig. Co., 113 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 

Group No. 2, Transportation: Tools 
and supplies for railways, automobiles, 
carriages, horses, ships and aeroplanes. 





Chairman, J. E. Stones, The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Group No. 3, Builders’ Hardware: 
Hardware, tools and supplies for build- 
ings. Chairman, Murray Sargent, Sar- 
gent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Group No. 4: Tools and supplies for 
industrial plants. Chairman, J. Harvey 
Williams, J. H. Williams & Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Group No. 5, MHousefurnishings: 
Furnishings and fittings for dwellings 
or commercial buildings. Chairman, 
C. W. Asbury; The Enterprise Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Group No. 6, Sporting Goods: Ar- | 
ticles for sports, amusements and per- | 


sonal use. Chairman, E. R. Galvin, 


| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 


mington, Del. 


Atlantic City Special 
for Convention 


The Pennsylvania Railroad officials 
are again preparing to run a special 
train from Chicago to Atlantic City 
for the hardware jobbers and manu- 
facturers’ convention, Oct. 15-19. 

The Atlantic City special has be- 
come an institution with the hardware 
people of the middle west. One of 
the best Pennsylvania trains is fur- 
nished and run through entirely as a 
separate train. Present plans call for 
departure on Sunday morning, Oct. 
14, arriving at Atlantic City Monday 
morning, the 15th. T. R. Wilt, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 323 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, is again handling the 
train as in years past. 


W. R. Batcheller Resigns 
From Ohlen-Bishop 


W. R. Batcheller, vice-president and 
general manager of the Ohlen-Bishop 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has resigned and 
will become general manager of the 
Clemson Saw Co., which was recently 
organized at Middletown, N. Y., by 
George N. Clemson of Clemson Bros., 
Inc., for the purpose of manufacturing 
a general saw line. 

The other officers of the new company 
are George N. Clemson, president; 
Richard D. Clemson, vice-president; W. 
E. Cross, secretary-treasurer. 


New St. Louis Plant 
for Atlas Tack Corp. 


The Atlas Tack Corporation of Fair- 
haven, Mass., and Cleveland, Ohio, has 
announced that its new plant at St. 
Louis, Mo., will be in operation on Sept. 
1. After that date all mail which 
would otherwise be sent to its Cleveland 
address should be addressed to the 
Atlas Tack Corporation, 3914 Union 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kincaid to Sell 


Joseph Kincaid, Jr., 284 Main Street, 
Middletown, Conn., retail hardware 
dealer, is to sell his business to John 
E. Hutchins, South Farms, Conn. 


Abel Resigns from L. F. & C. 


John W. Abel, sales manager cutlery 
department Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn., has resigned. 








Apex Appoints J. F. Roche 
Mid-West Sales Manager 


The Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. F. Roche 
as Midwestern sales manager, with 
offices at 508-510 Republic Building, 
Chicago, III. 

Mr. Roche was connected with the 
Montana Power Co. for sixteen years— 
starting as a lineman and working 
his way up to manager at Butte, Mont. 
Four years ago he came to the Edison 
Appliance Co. as assistant to the 
President George Hughes, in charge of 


J. F, Roche 


sales, advertising and publicity. His 
office in Chicago will have supervision 
of the Northwest district, Chicago dis- 
trict and the Indiana district. 


Gas Appliance Concern 
Buys Tool Firm 


The Johnson Gas Appliance Co., 
manufacturer of gas appliances, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, recently acquired all the 
equipment, stock, patent rights, etc., 
of the Moore Self-Cleaning Rake Co. 
of Cedar Rapids. 

The acquisition of the new property 
greatly enlarges the company’s pro- 
duction facilities. In addition to the 
patented Moore Self-Cleaning rake 
the company will manufacture a com- 
mon steel garden rake, which also has 
patented features, and a_ sidewalk 
scraper. These products will be known 
as the “Du-Moore Self-Cleaning Rake, 
the “Apex Steel Garden Rake,” and 
the “Si-Clone Sidewalk Scraper.” 


Winsted Tool to Expand 


The Winsted Edge Tool Co., Winsted, 
Conn., is to enlarge its plant on Meadow 


‘and Lake Streets by a 40 x 80 ft. 


addition. 
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Plan to Widen Automotive Market 
at Boston Convention 


SEPTEMBER 19-22 


Motor and Accessories Men Will 
Lay Future Plans for 
Industry 


A discussion of the means of widen- 
ing the market for automotive prod- 
ucts is to be the principal feature at 
the fall convention of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, 
to be held at Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 19-22. 

Topics to be discussed at the open- 
ing session include the “Building More 
and Better Roads,” by Roy Chapin, 
chairman, Hudson Motor Car Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; “Providing Ample Space 
to Drive and Park Cars in City,” by 
Dr. John A. Harriss, deputy police 
commissioner, New York City; “Re- 
ducing Maintenance Costs and Increas- 
ing Service Efficiency,” speaker to be 
announced; “Removing Unfair Auto- 
motive Taxes,” by Harry Meixell, sec- 
retary of the Motor Vehicle Conference 
Committee, New York City. A discus- 
sion, participated in by all present, will 
follow each paper. 

President W. O. Rutherford, who is 
vice-president of the B. F. Goodrich 


Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, will preside 


at the opening session. B. M. Asch, 
president of Asch & Co., New York 
City, will be chairman at the evening 
session, when the topic “Widening the 
Market for Automotive Products by 
Developing Jobber Distribution” will be 
discussed. 

The morning session, Sept. 20, will 
be presided over by A. H. D. Altree, 
vice-president, American Bosch Mag- 
neto Conrp., Springfield, Mass. The 
principal address at this time will be 
on “How to Sell More and Lose Less.” 
At the afternoon session, which will be 
presided over by E. P. Chalfant, Gill 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, the topic will be 
“Selling the World American Motor 
Transportation.” 

The topic at the morning session of 
Sept. 21, which will be presided over by 
J. P. Hach, traffic manager of L. C. 
Chase & Co., Boston, Mass., will be 
“Delivering the Goods.” The topic at 
the afternoon session will be “How Ad- 
vertising Can Help Sell More Auto- 
motive Products.” This session will be 
presided over by E. W. Clark, advertis- 
ing manager of the Clark Equipment 
Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

_ The relation between rail transporta- 
tion and the automobile industry will 
receive considerable attention at the 
convention. Gerrit Fort, vice-president, 
Boston & Maine R. R., who has made 
an intensive study of motor truck 


uct of the Automobile Industry.” 
“The Shipper’s Idea of Adequate 
Railroad Service” will be set forth by 





W. H. Chandler, traffic manager, Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, and ex- 
president, National Industrial Traffic 
League. ; 

W. M. Twohig, traffic -manager, 
Willard, Storage Battery Co., will dis- 
cuss “Shippers’ Distribution.Problems.” 

Two representative leaders of the in- 
dustry who have recently returned from 
Europe will address the Thursday af- 
ternoon session, devoted to foreign trade 
subjects. a, 

J. F. Kelly, Jr. export manager, 
Electric Storage Battery Co., will give 
“A First-Hand View of the European 
Situation and Overseas Markets.’ 

F. E. Titus, vice-president, Interna- 


| 


| 





tional B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., will | 
take as his subject: “Putting Over the | 
Message of American Quality and | 


American Service.” 

'S. W: Dorman, vice-president and 
general manager, Overseas Motor Ser- 
vice-Corp., New York, and chairman, 
M.-& M. A. foreign -trade. committee, 
will tell “How the Smaller Manufac- 
turer Can Get Foreign Business.” 

Sidney S. Meyers, general counsel of 
the Motor and Accessory Manufactur- 
er’s Association, will deliver an_address 
on legal phases of the credit and busi- 
ness situation. The convention will be 
run as one general meeting, embracing 
all departments. All meetings will be 
held in the foyer, main floor, of the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. On Thursday night 
there will be a boat trip, shore dinner 
and dance at Pemberton Inn, Nantasket 
Beach. A golf tournament will be 
held on Saturday, Sept. 22. 

Hon. Mayor Curley, mayor of Bos- 
ton, will welcome the delegates and 
will also give a talk on the city’s 
methods of meeting the problems of 
motor traffic congestion. 





Plymouth Cordage Opens 
Texas Branch 


The Plymouth Cordage Co., North 
Plymouth, Mass., has opened a sales 
branch at Fort Worth, Tex., in charge 
of H. A. Taylor, who has represented 
the company in this territory for a 
number of years. The Fort Worth 
branch will be headquarters for rope 
sales in the Southwestern territory. 


Newark Stamping & Foundry 
to Handle Gray Iron 


The Newark Stamping & Foundry 
Co., 48 St. Clair Street, Newark, Ohio, 
has recently entered the gray iron foun- 
dry business, together with metal and 
wood pattern manufacturing. The 
company has recently put out a price 
list covering its line of hose clamps. 


Jersey Outing Sept. 26 


The annual outing of the North 
Jersey Hardware Association is to be 
held at Sauter’s Hotel Bellevue, Dally- 
town Road, Fairview, N. J., at 1 p. m., 
Sept. 26. A dinner, outdoor contests 
and sporting events are provided for 


| in the program. 


Sterling Mfg. Co. Expands 


The Sterling Mfg. Co., 2853 Prospect 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is construct- 
ing an addition to its plant. The new 
section adds 40,000 sq. ft., doubling 
the present floor area. The company 
manufactures spring leaf lubricators, 
electric auto dashboard instruments, 
storage battery testers, magneto 
meters, portable battery rectifiers, and 
various other electric devices. 

The company’s products are sold 
largely through retail hardware chan- 
nels under a 100° per cent jobbers sales 
policy. 





“Philly” Dealers Play Novel Games at Outing 


The second annual outing of the 
Philadelphia Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion was held at Morris-on-the-Dela- 
ware, N. J., Aug. 22, and was attended 
by members and guests. 

The Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co. 
created an incentive for contestants to 
win the various events by offering ex- 
ceptional prizes. Mrs. Nathan C. Engel 
won the rifle shoot and received a fire- 
less cooker. Mrs. Harry D. Kaiser was 
awarded a vacuum bottle for winning 
the flag race. The cane hockey game 
was won by Mrs. Walter L. Hewes, who 
was awarded an electric curling iron. 
An auto spotlight went to Allyn S. 
Park for his work in the log sawing 
contest, while William F. Brown strug- 


transportation, will tell “How the Rail- | gled through the sack race to receive a 


roads are Preparing to Move the Prod- | - 
| piece set of Pyrex was divided between 


pearl-handled penknife. A _ fifteen 


Mrs. George H. Yerkes for her prowess 


in the ring game, Mrs. C. Richard Wat- 





son in the tape-cutting contest and 
Mrs. William C. Beener, who won the 
nail-driving contest. 

Mr. John B. Rightmire of the Win- 
chester- Simmons Co., supplied the 
sporting equipment and introduced a 
novelty in a “kiddie kar” race for 
women and fat men. Mrs. Walter S. 
Kucker came across the line a winner, 
while Mr. Kaufman puffed his way to 
success. Mr. Rightmire had constructed 
a rifle range for the day’s events. 
Everybody took a turn at the targets 
in addition to some excellent exhibition 
shooting by Mr. Richards, who is a 
nationally known marksman. 

The retailers and salesmen continued 
their baseball game, which is being 
played a few innings each year and is 
so far without definite result. George 
R. Park, Jr., led the retailers, while 
Joseph R. Hood captained the salesmen. 
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NEW AGRICULTURE | 


BUREAU 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
to Study Conditions 


—W.H. Dean, Mer. 


The creation of a Bureau of Agri- | 


culture was recently announced by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The bureau will function as a 
part of the Chamber’s Natural Re- 
sources Production Department, one of 
eight departments which carry on the 
activities of the National Chamber. The 
manager of the new bureau will be 


William Harper Dean of Washington, | 
formerly with the United States De- | 


partment of Agriculture. 

“The 
statement by the chamber, “has been 
set up by the National Chamber to 


function upon agricultural problems as | 
agriculture’s lines of interest cross or | 


touch those of business in general. The 
chamber feels that the 


direction of new 


of the National Chamber, 


for adoption by either agriculture or 


other industries, but rather to serve as | 


an investigator of their common prob- 


lems, and to offer the results of these | 
studies for such action as they may | 


seem to warrant.” 


Obituary 
Frederick N. Beegle 


Frederick N. Beegle, for some years 
president of the Union Drawn Steel Co., 
makers of steel shafting and special 
steel shapes, also president of the 
Standard Gauge Steel Co., makers of 
machine racks and special cold drawn 
shapes, both of Beaver Falls, Pa., died 
recently in the Beaver General Hospi- 
tal, New Brighton, Pa., from pneu- 
monia. Mr. Beegle was born in Millers- 
burg, Ohio, on May 21, 1860. 


Cortland Van Camp 


With the death of Cortland 
Camp, president and founder, which 
occurred on Aug. 7, not only the Van 
Camp Hardware and Iron Company 
suffers a loss but ‘the many other enter- 
prises with which he was identified and 
the city of Indianapolis as well. 


The hardware business of which he | 


was the head, was founded in 1876 
with a very small beginning and has 
grown not with mushroom rapidity, 
but with a steady, healthy growth until 
today it is the largest jobbing in- 
stitution in Indiana and a fitting 
tribute to the wisdom of his policy of 
correct business methods and fair deal- 
ing, and his insistence that “the name 
of Van Camp” when used as a trade- 
mark shall be a warrant of highest 
quality. 

He was also interested with his 
father Gilbert Van Camp in the produce 
business which was the nucleus from 
which the Van Camp Packing Com- 
pany was formed and which has since 


new bureeu,” according to a | 


inauguration | 
of this work is a step forward in the | 
constructive service. | 
“In keeping with the general policy | 
the new | 
bureau will make no effort to formulate | 
on its own initiative any plans to offer | 





Van | 


| citizen, anxious always to further the 
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grown to a nationally known and na- | 
tionally advertised institution making 
the name “Van Camp” and 
dianapolis almost synonymous. 
The Indianapolis Southern Railroad: | 
of which he was a_ director, now | 
operated and owned by the Illinois 
Central and giving the city a direct | 
line to the South was originated by 
Mr. Van Camp and other associates 
and its organization was greatly 


In- | 


| assisted by him. 
Always anxious to aid in the growth | 


and prosperity of his home city, he was 
not only a charter member of the 





Cortland Van Camp 


| Board of Trade, but has since been 
identified with every association and 
movement tending to make it a bigger | 
and ketter Indianapolis. 

The death of his son Samuel G. Van | 
Camp, one of the vice-presidents of | 


month 
Mr. | 


the company occurred one 

previous to that of his father. 
S. G. Van Camp had not been active 
in the management of the company 
for some time, having been a_ semi- | 
invalid for the past six years. He had, | 
however, from the time he left college, 


| been associated with his father in the | 


management of the company. 

His death occurred July 5, in New 
York City, on his return from Paris, 
where he with his family had gone in 
the hopes that the treatment of spec- 
ialists, might restore his health. Like 
his father, he was a public spirited 


interests of his community. 


Kentucky Ass’n Wants 
1000 New Members 


A drive for 1000 new members has 
recently been launched by the Kentucky 
Hardware & Implement Association. 
In a statement respecting its campaign 
for membership, an announcement of 
the association states that any person, 
firm or corporation engaged in the 
hardware and implement business, with 
hardware sales amounting to 25 per 
cent of total volume, is eligible to 





membership. 
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CALIFORNIA WILL HOLD 
HARDWARE EXHIBIT 
IN FEBRUARY 


Will Be First Exhibition of Kind 
Ever Held in State, 
Says Smith 

In connection with the annua! con- 
vention of the California Retail Hard- 
ware & Implement Association, a 
hardware exhibition will be held at the 
Municipal Auditorium, San Francisco, 
Cal., in February, which, it is said, will] 
be the first exhibition of its kind ever 
held in that State. 

Speaking about the details of the 
exhibition Le Roy Smith, secretary. 
manager of the California association, 
says: 

“We will use the main auditorium 
for the display of the exhibits. The 
size of the exhibition room is 187 x 
200 ft. and the individual booths will 
be 12 x 12 ft. 

“We will furnish background and 
side rails for each booth, very similar 
to those used in the eastern exhibits. 

“We -anticipate putting on a first- 
class exhibition, and besides the hard- 
ware dealers we will invite the general 
public in the evenings to visit the 
exhibits in the auditorium without 
admission charge. Inasmuch as there 
are more than 1,000,000 people living 
within a radius of 25 miles of San 
Francisco, we should have a very large 
attendance.” 


Amer. Thermos Bottle Co. 
Spikes Merger 


Rumors 
J.. W. Neil, Sales Manager, Says 
Merger Talk Has No 
Foundation 
“The American Thermos Bottle Co., 


366 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
is not amalgamated or connected in any 


| way with the Icy Hot Bottle Co. of 


Cincinnati, and any rumor to that ef- 
fect is absolutely unfounded,” stated 
J. W. Neil, sales manager of the Ameri- 


| ean Thermos Bottle Co., in answer to 


a question asked by a HARDWARE AGE 
reporter regarding rumors that the two 
concerns had merged. 

Mr. Neil, who has been associated 
with a number of large firms in this 
country and Europe, was director of 
sales for the Wahl Co., Chicago, III. 
for four and a half years. It is the 
purpose of the American Thermos Bot- 
tle Co., Mr. Neil said, to establsh 
“thermos” as a brand and not as a 
commodity so that the public will be 
able to identify it as a distinct article. 

The company now operates a plant 
at Norwich, Conn., and has a plant 
covering three acres at Huntington, 
W. Va., which is near completion and 
where it is now making its own glass. 

It will be the policy of the American 
Thermos Bottle Co., Mr. Neil said, to 
continue to support the jobber in every 
instance where the jobber shows that 
he is willing to cooperate with the 
manufacturer. The company also plans 
an extensive educational campaign for 
the consumer which, Mr. Neil said, 
will begin as soon as possible. 
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Attracts New 


Labor to Steel Mills 


The supposedly serious shortage in | 
skilled workmen necessary to place the 
steel industry on a three-shift or eight- 
hour basis is no longer causing con- 
cern, according to statements by vari- | 
ous steel officials. 

When employees of the Youngstown | 
Sheet & Tube Co., the Republic Steel 
Co. and lesser concerns struck recently 
because they were dissatisfied with the 
newly instituted three-shift day, there 
was much pessimism in steel circles 
over the outlook for the eight-hour day 
in the industry. The troubles of the 
Mahoning Valley plants, however, were 
soon ironed out, and the influx of work- 
men to the mills to secure the advanced 
wage rate and the benefit of the eight- 
hour day began. 

In this city alone over 1400 men 
have sought work in the steel plants 
since last Thursday. In: the Shenango 
and Mahoning Valleys there has also 
been a steady influx of men to the 
mills seeking employment. Under the | 
new arrangement employees are given | 
a raise in hourly wages and a reduc- 
tion in hours, which, with the promise 
of steady employment during the win- | 
ter months, is gradually bringing back 
to the mills hundreds of men who de- 
serted them this spring to secure em- | 
ployment in the building and other in- | 
dustries. 

Practically every steel concern in | 
the Pittsburgh and Youngstown dis- | 





tricts is booked ahead for months with 
orders. This fact assures continued 
operation of the plant, which means 
work through the winter for many 
thousands of men. For nearly two 


| years the shortage of labor has kept 


steel mills below production capacity. 

Ten days ago officials of the United 
States Steel Corp. predicted 20,000 men 
would be needed to round out the three- 
shift day in the steel plants. While 
this number was a trifle high, it was 
known that a great task was ahead of 
steel men to install the eight-hour day, 
which necessitated additional man 
power with the labor supply its 
lowest ebb. 

Employment offices of the Carnegie, 
Edgar Thomson, Duquesne, Clairton, 
Rankin and Donora plants of the 
United States Steel Corp. have been 
besieged with men seeking employment 
since the new workday went into effect. 

From a pessimistic attitude steel men 
are now hopeful that the new order of 
things will attract labor from the auto- 
motive, coal mining, textile and build- 
ing trades in sufficient numbers to fill 
out their forces so that plants can be 
operated at capacity on the three-shift- 
day basis. 


at 


A. B. Sargent has recently become 
general manager of the Stratton Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of plain and enam- 
eled-in-color handles, Stratton, Me. 
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' Los Angeles Glass Concern to 


Build Larger Plant 


The Technical Glass Co., manufac- 
turer of flint glass knobs, Los Angeles, 
Cal., recently purchased property on 
East Forty-eighth Street for the erec- 
tion of a new plant. 

The building will have a frontage of 
75 ft. on East Forty-eighth Street ana 
a depth of 160 ft. It will be modern 
steel, brick, terra cotta and glass con- 
struction. The central and rear por- 
tions of the building will be two-story 
height, of which the front will be re- 
served for offices and for rest and recre- 
ation quarters for the employees, and 
the rear portion will house the glass 
furnaces. 

The construction company is under 
contract to complete the building in 
sixty days, at a cost of $25,000, and 
operations in the new plant will begin 
in October, as the installation of new 
machinery and furnishings will be done 
during the building period. 

This glass industry has developed in 
three years from a very small begin- 
ning in 1920, with six employees and a 
nominal capital to the present time, 
when over ninety hands are employed 
in the various departments, the capital 
has been increaséd to $100,000 and 
the annual production has _ reached 
$300,000. 

The personnel of the company con- 
sists of M. H. Rosenthal, president; M. 
B. Schutz, vice-president and treasurer, 
and W. A. Anderson, secretary and pro- 
duction manager. 


(News continued on page 64) 
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Good September Predicted 
—Fall Orders Numerous 


HARDWARE AGE 


August 30, 1928 


ALL merchandise is receiving the attention of the trade, although actual buying 


is restricted to small quantities. 
the week by jobbers. 


No major price changes were reported during 


The average retail order, for fall and winter goods, placed with jobbers, covers a 
wide range of stock, but the individual items ordered are invariably for small lots. 
Retail sales are somewhat slow, which may be attributed, in many instances, to ad- 


verse weather conditions. 


The price situation is steady and the general belief is that it will continue so for 


some time. 


Collections throughout the country range from slow to fair. 


The possibility of a coal strike is not viewed apprehensively as yet, although some 
jobbers are said to contemplate ordering additional stoves and heaters for gas, oil and 


wood fuel. 


Market authorities are reported to be predicting good September business. 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


\ FEW minor advances and declines 
been made on a few of the 
Millers 


have 
items manufactured by the 
Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass. 
The price of elevator buckets has 
been advanced slightly by some 
makers. 
Some manufacturers are reported to 
50 cents per 


have made advances of 


doz. on post hole diggers. 

Sheet zinc has been advanced by 
some producers from 8.90c. to 9.25c. 
per lb. 

Wrought staples are said to have been 
advanced 10 per cent by a few makers. 

H. E. Hessler Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
is reported to have advanced prices on 
its line of mail boxes about 5 per cent. 


The American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., has reduced prices on brass and 
copper finished material % cent a l|b., 
with the exception of copper in rolls, 
which was reduced 1 cent. Low brass 
rods were reduced % cent. All nickel 
silver sheets, wire and rods were re- 
duced %4 cent with the exception of the 
16 per cent grade A sheets, which were 
reduced % cent a lb. 


Price Changes From Jobbing Centers 


MONG the prices changes made ef- 
!%. fective during the past week in 
leading jobbing centers were the fol- 
lowing: 


NEW YORK—No major price changes 
were announced by local jobbers during 
the week. The local market is steady 
and buying is sluggish. Jobbers, how- 
ever, anticipate a good fall demand, 
which is expected to begin shortly after 
Labor Day. 

CHICAGO—No price changes an- 
nounced. Current orders are small but 
numerous. Retail sales are quiet. A 
good September business is predicted. 
The local market is very steady. 

BOSTON—Very few price changes 
are noted this week. On the one side 
there is an advance of 10 per cent in 
one style of toilet clippers, 5 per cent 
on one line of screw drivers, and about 
10 per cent on one make of wrought 
staples, On the other hand there is a 





Tin Plate Prices 
Not Re-affirmed 


(Special to HARDWARE AGE) 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 27—Press re- 
ports to the effect that the pres- 
ent price of $5.50 per base box on 
tin plate had been re-affirmed for 
the last quarter delivery are un- 
founded. J. I. Andrews, general 
sales manager, American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, 
says that no action has yet been 
taken on last quarter prices for 
tin plate and that none will be 
until early in September. 











very slight decline in one make of hack 
saws, and about 5 per cent in Hessler 
mail boxes. Unimportant advances 
and declines are noted on a few items 


manufactured by the Millers Falls Co., 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


PITTSBURGH—Conditions in this 
section are improving although hard- 
ware deliveries are still somewhat 
slow. Prices are firm and collections 
are fair. Some makers are reported to 
have advanced post hole diggers 50 
cents per doz. Sheet zinc advanced in 
some quarters from 8.90 to 9.25 cents 
per lb. 


CINCINNATI—tThe only price 
change reported by jobbers is the re- 
ceipt of new prices from manufacturers 
of galvanized tubs and pails. This 
change will mean a reduction of from 
5 to 10 per cent. Roofing papers are 
tending toward higher levels, (ther- 
wise prices are very stable. 

TWIN CITIES—Hardware prices ap- 
pear to have become quite stabilized 
and there has been no change on such 
items as are regularly quoted. 
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BUYERS’ HESITATION ATTRIBUTED 
TO PRESENT STATE OF MIND 


ETAIL stocks are light, buying is slow and no 
R price changes of any moment were reported by 

New York jobbers during the week. Fall mer- 
chandise, however, is beginning to be moved out of 
jobbers’ warehouses, and most of the wholesalers in 
this section are confident that the fall market will be 
featured by strong buying at steady prices. 


Investigations show that most of the retailers in 
this vicinity have comparatively small stocks, and that 
they are not inclined to place any large orders for 
either seasonal or staple articles. The general atti- 
tude of the retailer seems to be one of decided caution 
in the matter of buying, although very few are appre- 
hensive about higher prices. Jobbers have numerous 
orders on their books, however, for small quantities of 
assorted merchandise. 


A jobber speaking about the present condition of 
business in the hardware market attributes the in- 
activity on the part of buyers to a state of mind. He 
believes that the advancing market during the spring 
caused a certain amount of alarm among retailers 
from which they have not recovered. The slow spring 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.— 
Sales fair, prices firm, stocks light. 
A good fall and winter demand is ex- Jobbers’ 
pected. York: 
4XES.—Demands for small quantities 
are fair. Prices firm and stocks ade-- 
quate, 


terest 


knitted wrist, 


quotations, 


is reported to be 
Prices firm, stocks fair. 
quotations, 


light 
Medium 


Cotton gloves, 
per doz. pair. 
$2.20 per doz. pair. nd 
Heavy weight, $2.20 per doz. pair. ditional. 


FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—More pick- 


and the cool weather that has prevailed recently he 
also believes to be indirectly responsible for hesitation 
on the part of dealers. In talking with retailers, he 
says that they are, generally speaking, inclined to feel 
and to express the opinion that business is poor. How- 
ever, he says, when this year’s sales figures are com- 
pared with those of last year they invariably show that 
business this year has been substantially ahead of 
1922. 


Interest in the establishment of the eight-hour day 
at the steel mills has waned somewhat among jobbers 
and dealers in this section, and it is generally thought 
that no drastic price changes in steel will be made 
until the change in working hours has been thoroughly 
tested and permanently adopted throughout the in- 
dustry. Reports indicate that fresh labor is entering 
the mills and that there will not be as serious a labor 
shortage as many believed there would be. 


Local collections are fair, deliveries from manufac- 
turers to jobbers are improving, and although certain 
lines of tools, such as saws, and specialties are some- 
what short, no extensive shortage appears imminent. 


Quotations to dealers f.o.b. New 
York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 
bbl, 97c. to 99c.; in lots of 5 bbl. or 
more, 94c. to 96c. Calcutta linseed 
oil, in barrels, $1.30. Boiled oil is 2c. 
extra, double boiled oil is 3c. extra, 
and oil in half bbl. is 5c. per gal. ad- 


increasing. 


f.o.b. New 


weight, $1.55 
weight, 


NAVAL STORES.—This market is 


Jobbers’ f.o.b. New 
ork: 


Handled i. 2% to 3 Ib., $19.25 
per doz.; to Mins Ib., $19.25 per 
doz.; 3% Fd a6 1b $19.75 per doz.; 
4 to 5 Ib., $20. 5 per Sot 4% to 51% 
Ib., $20.75 per doz.; 5% Ib. only, 
23.75 per doz. 

House axes, 2% Ib., 
$14.25 per doz. 

BUCK SAWS.—Out of town orders are 

being filled and there are evidences of 

a better demand at steady prices. 
acid quotations, f.o.b. New 
ork: 

Buck saws, red frame, double 
brace, $9 per doz. Buck saw, double 
brace, varnished frame, p olished 
blade, 30 in. regular teeth, 913 per 
doz. Similar saw, with round breast 
blued blade, ektra thin back, 4% 
points, $13 per doz. 

Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 

One-man saws, 80c, per ft. Two- 
Man saws, 66c. per ft.; crosscut saws, 
55c. per ft. 

Wood split wedges, 10%c. per Ib. 


CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.—In 
some sections the demand for these 
items has been exceptionally heavy. 
Some jobbers report badly broken 
stocks, and difficulties in getting re- 
peat orders filled. Prices are steady 
and interest unabated. 

yegbbers’ quotations, 


19-in. handles, 


f.o.b. 


Cider mills, 8%-in. tub, $5.90 each; 
10%-in. tub, $7 each; 11%-in. tub, 
$9.40 each; 13-in. tub, $12 each; 18- 
in. tub, $15 each, 

Berry crushers, aluminum 
wood box, $6 each. 

Fruit presses, 2-qt., 92.98 each; 
4-qt., $4.95 each; 6-qt., $5.75 each; 
12-qt., $7.50 each. 


COTTON GLOVES.—Out of town in- 


New 


teeth, 


up interest was reported during the 
past week at steady prices. Stocks are 
said to be good. 

Jobbers’ quotations, 

York: 

Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per 
gr. Prices vary according to grade 
and also in different sections of the 
city. In 12-gross lots, 75c. per gross. 


FURNACE SCOOPS.—Interest is con- 
fined to small lots for future deliveries. 
Stocks ample, prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. 
ork: 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, steel 
D handle, 4%c. each. Long handle, 
42c. each. Hollow back, wood D 
handle, 63c. each. All less 5 per cent 
for bundle lots. 


GAME TRAPS.—Rural orders fair; 
prices firm; stocks good. 
A etal quotations, 


f.0.b. New 


New 


f.o.b. New 

Victor traps, size 0, with chain, 
$1.65 per doz.; without chain, $1.28 
per doz. No. + 92 with chain; $1.59 
per doz. without chain. Size 1%, $3.05 
per doz. with chains; $2.32 per doz. 
without chains. Size 2, $3.97 per doz. 
with chains. Size 3, $6.71 per doz. 
with chains. 

Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 
per doz. with chains; $1.71 per doz. 
without chains. Size 1, $2.38 per 
doz. with chains; $1.89 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 1%, $3.48 per doz. 
with chains: 92.81 per doz. without 
chains. Size 2, $5.37 per doz. with 
chains. Size 3, $7.26 per doz. with 
chains. 


LINSEED OIL.—Price fluctuations fea- 
ture this line with a lower tendency 
strengthening. Demand is_ sluggish. 
Stocks are of moderate proportions. 


quiet and buying is more or less re- 
stricted to small lots. Stocks are fair 
and prices somewhat firmer in tendency. 


eee to dealers f.o.b. New 


Spirits of turpentine in bbl, 
basis, 96c. to 99c. 

Rosin, B grade, $5.80 per cask; W 
W grade, $7.30 per cask. 


SASH CORD. — Interest continues 
small; stocks light and prices are said 
to be somewhat softer. 


yard 


Jobbers’ f.o.b. New 
York: 

Cotton sash cord, 43c. 
per Ib. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
differ also in different sections of the 


city. 
SIDEWALK SCRAPERS. — Interest 
small, stocks ample and prices firm. 

2 Jobbers’ f.0.b. New 


York 
Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 
4x 7, $4 per doz. Scraper with shank, 
5 x 7, $6.25 per doz. Scraper, with 
6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 


quotations, 


to 46c. base, 


quotations, 


socket. 
Snow pushers, 31 x 12, $2.75 each. 


SNOW SHOVELS.— Jobbers report 
good advance sales and that stocks are 


ample to meet reasonable future re- 
quirements. Prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ f.o.b. New 
York: 

Snow shovels, steel, 
handle, $4.75 per doz. 

Jobbers say this price is below fac- 
tory costs today, and will only last a 
short time. An advance is expected. 
Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 

Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz. 


quotations, 


2 rivets, long 
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Staple Price Table 


)OLLOWING ARE JOBBERS’ PRICES AND 

DISCOUNTS ON SOME OF THE MORE 
STAPLE ITEMS AS QUOTED IN THE NEW 
YORK MARKET: 


BOLTS 

Stove Bolts, 75 per cent discount, both flat and round 
head 

Sink Bolts, 75 per cent discount 

Tire Bolts, 45 per cent discount 

Step Bolts, 40-5 per cent 

Screw Anchors, 75-10 per cent 

Lag Screw Shields, 80-15-5 per cent 

Machine Bolt Shields, 65-10-5 per cent. 


ESCUTCHEON PINS 

Brass Escutcheon Pins, 45 per cent off new list. 
HANDLES (medium grade hickory) 

Hammer, 8'%c each P 

Hatchet, 8%c each 

Axe, 32c¢ each. 

HAMMERS, PICKS AND MATTOCKS 


Carpenters’ Hammer with handle, $1 each 
Railroad Picks, 6 to 7 lb., 65¢ each 


LOCKS AND BUTTS 


Common Butts, 3% x3% (steel) 25c to 29c a pair 


Common Rim Lock, 4x 3%, 23c each 
Common. Mortise Lock, 3% x 3%, 38¢ each. 


PAPER 


Roofing Paper, 2 ply, $1.45 per roll; tarred felt, 
$1.35 per roll. Slate service roofing, $1.65 per roll. 


RIVETS 

Copper Rivets and Burrs, 33% per cent discount 
Copper Break Band Rivets, 33% per cent discount 
Black Tinners’ Rivets, 50 per cent discount 

Tin Tinners’ Rivets, 50 per cent discount 

Oval Head Iron Rivets, 50 per cent discount. 


SCREWS 

Flat Head Steel Machine Screws, 70 per cent 
Round Head Steel Machine Screws, 70 per cent 

Flat Head Brass Machine Screws, 60-10 per cent 
Round Head Brass Machine Screws, 60-10 per cent 
Steel Set Screws, 75 per cent 

Steel Cap Screws, U.S. S. 75 per cent 

Steel Cap Screws, S. A. E. 65-5 per cent 

Flat Head Steel Wood Screws, bright full packages, 
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Pick Mattocks, 75c each 
Plain Mattocks, 75c each 
Wedges, 9c Ib. 


Stone Hammers, 16c per Ib. 





Striking and Drilling Hammers, 12c per lb. 


Crowbar, 4 ft., 96c each; 5 ft., $1.68 each. 


75-20-5-5 per cent 
Galvanized, 60-20-5-5 per cent 
Flat Head Brass, 70-20-5 per cent 
Round Head Blued, 72%-20-5-5 per cent 
Round Head Nickel Plated, 624%4-20-5-5 per cent 
Round Head Brass, 6744-20-5. 








Current News of the Trade 


Will Provides Money for 
Annual Paint 


Bill 





Former Lieutenant-Governor of 
Wisconsin Leaves Money for 
Painting Home Town 


The National Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign Bureau, St. Louis, has 
received a transcript of the will of the 
late John Strange, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Wisconsin, and for several 
decades prominent in the industrial and 
public life of the State and especially 
of Neenah and Menasha, in which cities 
Mr. Strange provided for a continuance 
of the Clean Up and Paint Up activi- 
ties in these, his home communities. 

Mr. Strange included in his will, 
which was dated Dec. 9, 1918, and re- 
cently was admitted to probate in the 
Winnebago County Court at Oshkosh, 
the following paragraph: 

“In the event of my death, I hereby 
advise and direct that my executors 
follow as nearly as possible the pro- 
visions and plans hereby given.” After 
making detailed provisions for the dis- 
tribution of his estate, Mr. Strange 
then paid this tribute to the value of 
paint in community betterment by this 
provision in his will: 

“To encourage frequent painting of 
the homes of Neenah and Menasha, it 
is suggested and directed that an an- 
nual payment of $200 shall be paid— 
conditioned upon this amount being 
made by others $1,000 a year — for 


paints to be provided worthy persons 
and under the direction of a reputable 
committee.” 

When all claims against the estate 
shall have been satisfied, the testator 
directed “that as fast as funds are 
available, good bonds up to $25,000 par 
value be purchased and held by my 
executors and the interest thereon be 
paid for divers uplift and charitable 
purposes as the executors deem most 
worthy and most needed.” 

The petition stated that tHe personal 
property in the estate was worth about 
$200,000. 





UNUSUAL— 


Ohio Town Without 
Hardware Store 


When the Worrel Hardware 
Co. moved to Fostoria, Ohio, the 
town of Cygnet, Ohio, was left 
without a retail hardware store. 
H. E. Graham, secretary and 
treasurer of the Oil Belt Tele- 
phone Co., Cygnet, Ohio, writes: 

“Cygnet should have a hard- 
ware store. We have a popula- 
tion of 600, plenty of work and 
good wages. We are located in 
the oil fields and have two large 
pumping stations. Farming here 
is very good. The town will wel- 
come a good hardware merchant.” 
Mr. Graham, it is said, would be 
pleased to hear from any inter- 
ested hardware man. 














(Continued from page 61) 


Crogan Mfg. Using 
wn Salesmen 


The Crogan Mfg. Co., 27-29 Franklin 
Street, Bangor, Me., is now selling its 
steel measuring tapes through a field 
force of salesmen traveling out of 
Bangor. The company formerly handled 
its sales through manufacturers’ agents 
and specialty men. Since Jan. 1, how- 
ever, it has been covering practically 
the entire United States and Canada 
through its force of traveling men, 
which organization is now being re- 
cruited to full strength, according to 
an announcement made recently by J. 
P. Ramsay, general manager. 





Shortage of Ford Trucks 
Feared in West 


A shortage in Ford one-ton motor 
trucks this fall is predicted by F. B. 
Connelly Co., Billings, Mont., in its 
“Service Bulletin,” issued monthly in 
the interest of Ford automobile owners. 
The Ford company recently established 
a record in the production of motor 
cars when a total output of 1,000,000 
was reached during the last six 
months. 

The last million motors have been 
produced in just six days less than six 
months, motor number 7,000,000 having 
been turned out Jan. 17 of this year. 
Production at the start of the last mil- 
lion was approximately 4800 motors 4 
day and on the increased schedule in 
effect since has been brought to more 
than 7000. 
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Current Demand Quiet in Chicago Territory 


—Jobbers Expect Heavy Orders in September 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 


['s current demand continues quiet in this territory 


There were practically no price changes put into ef- 
fect this week. Markets seem to be very steady. Manu- 
facturers are not getting all the business they could 
handle but are willing to wait until the demand picks up 
rather than go out after business at this time and break 
the market. No doubt purchasers would be glad to have 
some firms start a price war if it would reduce prices. 
However, most manufacturers seem to be afraid to take 
such a step, fearing it will mean considerable loss to 
themselves, and such action is not considered by those 
in good financial shape. There is the chance, however, 
that poorly financed concerns -might find it necessary to 
force the market, which would mean undoubtedly a loss 
to all. Present indications, however, point to a steady 
market until the fall demand starts in earnest. 

There is no striking activity in the market at this time, 
and there is little to say except that the present demand is 
decidedly healthy and indications point to considerable 
improvement as the season advances. 


as compared to the heavy business a few weeks ago. 

Current orders are small but numerous and cover 
the hardware needed for prompt consumption. Merchants, 
for the most part, have received their future shipments 
of fall goods and are busy getting this class of merchan- 
dise to the front of the store. Retail business has been 
fairly quiet and this has given the opportunity of looking 
over stocks and making plans for fall business. As a 
consequence, orders for hardware needed after Labor Day 
have begun to come in good volume and the first of Sep- 
tember will likely show a big volume of business on the 
distributors’ hands. 

That the demand will pick up considerably by that time 
has been freely predicted, and the fact that distributors 
are putting large supplies in their warehouses as well as 
strenghtening their forces would indicate that the fall 
demand is expected to be heavy. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— firm; jobbers’ stocks in good condition; quirements without delay if they expect 
Prices remain firm. Advances are not demand brisk. full deliveries. 

ee meg A a one or he ave Sits, Meme jethewn- seen, EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
‘oll. The fut Cf repesuns goed is 40-5 per cent off list; small carriage PIPE.—Demand steady; manufacturers 
all. e future ammunition business bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large and jobbers making prompt shipments; 
was heavy and the current demand is sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent . 

howing signs of getting under wa prices unchanged. 

. & gn g & y We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


off list; small sized machine bolts, 

, 50 per cent off list; all stove bolts, 
with the heavy volume to come after f.o.b. Chicago: 29 gage 5-in. lap joint 
Labor Day. gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29 gage 3-in. 


70-5 per cent off list; all lag screws, 
conductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 29 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Good 


50-5 per cent off list. 
, 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Stocks gage, 1% x 8-im. ridge roll, #4 per 166 
* : ° ft.; 29 gage 3-in. conductor elbows, 
business on these lines during warm 
weather; considerable interest in winter 


have shown improvement; impossible to ¥ 
keep adequate supplies on hand; busi- $1.55 per dos. 
seme kp df t li ness in these lines unusually heavy. ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE.—De- 
Se oa on ae — We quote from jobbers’ stocks, | mand continuing strong, especially on 
pected to continue good. Lak, egos. My x B16 steel butts, batteries, lamps and wiring devices. 
Ww U Cc b e 4 »rass Inisn, n . . . soci . 
mth Ag — sethors case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr; 4 x 4 The season for heating appliances is 
Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; ye gs ae = MEO _ brass approaching, with the usual possibility 
Regular, - each: ion } Be. nish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 4 : : 
Regula, Bie, eneh: Conmoten Winn heavy bevel steel inside sets, case of manufacturers getting behind on 
pion Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front orders at holiday time. 
Titan, 58c. each: lots of 100, 56c. each; door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass ss : 
A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. FIELD FENCE.—Manufacturers re- 
Spotlights. — Anderson, No. 3280, ort business is coming in fairly heavy; 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. ‘obb ’ ks i nd h  § i to 
Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 jobbers’ stocks in, good shape; fair to 
each, good fall business expected. 


bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per 
Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No, 46, $2.50 Ww 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- ae 


stocks, 


stocks, 
per 


quote from jobbers’ 


set. 
CHAINS.—Light weldless chains in 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 6, 
90c. each; National Standard, No. 21, 


steady demand; prices firm and un- 
$1.20 each, 
1%4-in. Cylinder, 


Pumps. — Rose, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
3344 per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 314, non- 
skid, fabric, $8.65 each: cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.30 
each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.80 
each, 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service Set, £15.25: No. 202, 
Heavy Duty Set. $8; No. 404, Uni- 
versal Socket, Set. $7; No. 505B, 
Screw Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap- 
On wrenches less 40 per cent dis- 
count, f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


AXES.—Present prices expected to 

hold during fall; sales satisfactory; 

manufacturers still slow in shipments. 
We quote from jobbers’ 
f.0.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes. 3 to 4 Ib., 
$14 doz. base: double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight. single bitted, $13 
doz. hase: single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to 
‘ality and to grade of handle. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Prices holdire 


stocks, 


changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 Ib.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

CLIPPERS, HORSE AND SHEEP.— 
Prices for coming season announced; 
new prices are quoted below. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 machine. $12 list: 
top blades, No. 90 and No. 360. $1.25 
each list: bottom blades, No. 99 and 
No. 361, $1.75 list. All list prices sub- 
ject to 25 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Sales excellent; prices attractive. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.ob. Chicago: Conner rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 

CUTLERY.—Very little German. cut- 
lery is coming through. German cutlery 
may be scarce and higher. Domestic 
factories quite busy and will have all 
they can do to take care of their cus- 
tomers this fall and make prompt 
deliveries. Prices firm and dealers 
have been advised to cover their re- 


f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 602 
cent discount from lists. 


FILES.—Sales reported heavy; stocks 


fair; prices firm. 

We <cuote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cricago: American files, 5 
per cent off list: Nicholson files, 50-14 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list: Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list 


FOCD CHOPPERS.—Excellent 


requirements early. 
We jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, Uni- 
versal No. 0, $15 per doz.; No. 1, 
$18.20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 
No. 3, $28.35 per doz Enterprise 
Meat Choppers, No. 5, $27 per doz.; 
No. 10, $45.75 per doz.; No. 12, $11.50 
per doz.; No. 22, $72 per doz. 
FRUIT PRESSES AND 
MILLS.—Demand growing 
business in both lines very 
prices firm. 
We quote 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
Fruit Presses.—Juicy 
$3.25 each; 6-qt., $4 each; 


quote from 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Fruit, 3-qt 


12-qt., $5.50 





pros- 
pect for fall demand; factories behind 
in production; dealers advised to cover 


CIDER 
strong; 
heavy; 


TEED. 
~~ 
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GALVANIZED AND TINWARE.—De- 
mand for wax tops tins is on, for do- 
mestic canning; situation is unchangea 
on galvanized tuos and pails as re- 
gards manufacturers’ prices; jobbers’ 
prices stiffening, with reduction of ex- 
cessive summer stocks. 


each; Enterprise, No. 25, 4-qt., $7.28 
each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 each; No. 35, 
8-qt., $8.67 each, 

Cider caer ee $21.75; Medium, 
$25.50; Senior, 338; Self Feed, $15.25. 


show some slight adjustments. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—If production 
is not increased, a shortage is predicted 
when fall demand starts; prices un- 
changed. 


HANDLED HAMMERS. — Improve- 
mert noted ‘in deliveries from manufac- 
turers prices remain unchanged; 
early changes are predicted; demand 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galva- 
nized water pails, 8-qt., $1.95 doz.; 
10-qt., $2.25 doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 doz.; 
14-qt., $2.75 doz.; galvanized wash 
tubs, No. 1, $6.75 doz.; No. 2, $7 doz.; 
No. 3, $8.25 doz. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-lb. 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


active on medium grades. 


E 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


rx HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Prices unchanged; orders in good 


volume. 


HATCHETS.—Sales keeping up well; 
factories busy; no. predictions made 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths’ sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 
12c. per Ib. 


relative to price changes. 


HICKORY HANDLES.—Supplies 
best grades still short; demand very 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10. 


strong; prices firm but unchanged. 


HINGES.—Stocks in good shape; de- 
liveries from factories fair; demand 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
Ne. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per dez.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz, 


active. 


ICE SKATES.—Good business booked 
for winter; it is evident dealers do not 
want to experience another shortage as 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges, 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 
6-in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. prs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74: 5-in., $1.85; 
6-in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 
per doz. prs. 


they did last season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: Key clamp—rocker, 
men and boys, bright finish, 76c. per 
pair; Key clamp—rocker, men and 


Prices below 


no 


on 
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boys, nickel fin:sh, $7.10 per pair; 
Key clamp—rocker, polished -teel 
runners, $1.36 per pair; Key clam:p— 
hockey, men and boys, $1.38 per pair; 
% key clamp—rocker, women’s and 
girls, $1.31 per pair; % key clamp— 
hockey, women’s and girls’, $1.38 per 
pair, screw-on hockey, $1.19 per 
pair; men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 per 
pair; women’s ice skate outfits, $5 
per pair. 
NAILS.—Demand has_ not _ been 
changed, notwithstanding the reported 
completion of many building projects; 
no change in prices expected until effect 
on costs from the change of working 
hours has been ascertained. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 
in. and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
1 in, 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Linseed oil re- 
mains steady at former prices; no 
change in balance of the line. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.17 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.12 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1.19 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.14 per 


gal. . 
Turpentine.—Barrel lots, $1.14 per 
gal. 
Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 5lc. 


Wh'te Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14c. per 
lb.: 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 25- 
Ib. kegs, 14%c. per lb.; 12%-lb. kegs, 
14%4c, per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6%%4c. ‘per 


Shellac.—(4 Ib. goods) white, $4 per 
gal.; orange, $3.75 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 


PREPARED ROOFING.—Manufactur- 
ers report material and labor costs 
higher; higher fall prices predicted; 
sales excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.50 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 
per ton, 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—This line has 
passed the specialty and seasonal stage 
and is now an all-year staple seller; 
heavy fall business expected; current 
sales excellent. 4 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles.—Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 
doz.; No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 
doz. 

Nursing Bottles.— Narrow neck, 
flat shapes and wide mouth, 4-0z. 
(narrow neck only), 80c. doz.; all 
styles, 6-0z., $1.60; 8-oz., $2 doz.; 
10-0z., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209. $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2 cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $1.14 doz. 


REFRIGERATORS. — Next season’s 
orders coming in freely; present outlook 
is that many factories will be sold up 
before Jan. 1; dealers have been advised 
to place business now to insure delivery. 
ROLLER SKATES.—Fall demand ex- 
pected to be excellent; current business 
reported very good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Union, boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pr.; girls’, $1.65 pr. 

ROPE, MANILA AND SISAL.—Sales 


quieter; prices unchanged on best quali- 
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ties; cut prices have been offered, oc. 
casionally on sub-standard grades. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 18%c. to 20sec, 


per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 17 to 
181¢c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c,. to 164ec. per 


lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 

brands, 13%c. to 15c. per lb. base, 
SASH CORD.—Some of the largest 
operators reported as thinking the bot- 
tom has been reached and upturn will 
come soon; sales in fair volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7. standard 
brands, $10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 
8, $12 per doz. hanks. 

SASH PULLEYS.—Factories shipping 
in better time; demand good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz., barrels, 54c, doz.; Common- 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz., barrels, 54c. 
doz.; No. 105, 57c. doz., barrels, 53c. 
doz. 

SASH WEIGHTS.-—Demand heavy; 
prices unchanged; deliveries from mak- 
ers improved. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 

SCREWS.—Situation unchanged; ex- 
cellent orders being placed; fair stocks 
reported on hand. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blues, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 

SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL— 
Prices unchanged for past few weeks; 
demand excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $26 per 100 lb.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $25 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $24 per 100 lb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 Ib.; Stand- 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 100 
Ib. 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Prices 
expected to remain firm during fall 
season; supplies adequate; deliveries 
prompt; record breaking volume of 
business placed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joimts; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 
per 100 joints. 

Elbows. —6-in. blued corrugated, 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz. 

Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in., $5.40 


per doz. 
Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $23.90 


per doz. 

STOVES.—Dealers have been advised 
to get displays in order; some manu- 
facturers withdrawing prices; indica- 
tions point to higher prices; now 18 4 
good time to get stocks ready for fall 
demand. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Sales active; prices 
unchanged; local stocks complete. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.: 28-gage black 
sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 


TRAPS.—Most of the early game trap 
business has been shipped and dealers 
have been advised to specify promptly 
to get necssary stocks. 

WIRE GOODS.—The price situation 
unchanged. Local jobbers have not yet 
put out the 10 cent advance in screen 
cloth put into effect by manufacturers 
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some time ago. Demand is running 


wel! on items selling at this season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$1.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3. 98 per spool; 

9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per M06 
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per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each; 
poultry netting, 45-10 pér cent dis- common wood bolted, $3.75 each; 
count; galvanized after poultry net- Steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 


ting, 45 per cent discount. WRENCHES Busi A 
: NC .—Business coming in ex- 
WHEELBARROWS. — Supplies are celjent volume; local prices unchanged. 


better, making it possible to furnish We aucte fam Sheen’ etetin 
prompt shipments. Demand active; f.0.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
prices unchanged. 60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 














lb.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 


100 Ib.; catch weight spools painted We qucte from 


barb wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12 mesh f.o.b, Chicago: 


40-10 per cent off ; engineers’ 


jobbers’ stocks, wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 


- 4 Tubular, $7.50 dle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off 


black wire cloth, $2 per 100 we. Be. each; No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 


12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2. 36 


tractor’s barrow, 


$7.25 each; com- 60-7% per cent off. 


Frequent Buying by New England Trade 
Keeps Jobbers’ Sales Above Last Year's 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 


. is astonishing the frequency with which New Eng- 
[ier retail hardware dealers are buying merchandise. 

The average individual order for current requirement 
covers a wide range of merchandise, but the number of 
each item ordered is small. The aggregate volume, how- 
ever, is well in excess of that for a year ago, and every 
indication points to the largest August on record insofar 
as shelf hardware jobbers are concerned, at least. The 
small number of each individual item ordered by retail 
dealers is generally commented upon by wholesale houses. 
The question is being asked if, under this method of buy- 
ing, profits are as large as heretofore. The jobber in 
trying to arrive at an answer takes into consideration 
time lost while the retail dealer is waiting for goods. 
This buying policy has grown more and more conspicuous 
as the number of items carried by the retail dealer has 
increased. Retail dealers themselves are interested in 
the problem and some of them would like to have the 
question threshed out at conventions. 


That shelf hardware jobbers are exceptionally busy is 
demonstrated by a check-up in shipments and orders on 
books. Some houses are three days behind on deliveries, 
while others say they could not catch up in a week even 
if they did not take an additional order during that period. 
The fact that large numbers of shelf hardware jobbing 
employees are still on vacation undoubtedly is a big 
factor in the delivery question. Collections have been 
quite good this month and jobbers anticipate no trouble 
on this score around Sept. 1. 

It is quite evident retail stocks are far from burden- 
some. Jobbers’ stocks are not excessive, and shipments 
from factories to distributing centers are only fair at 
best. Retail buying of fall and winter goods is steadily 
expanding. Price changes are mainly upward, but the 
first of another month may find the tide turned the other 
way. More and more people, however, are not expect- 
ing many reductions in hardware values due to a reflection 
in raw materials all down the line, beginning with the 
steel mills. 


BLANKETS.—Shipments are going CANNED HEAT.—Sales very satisfac- lots, $1.90; in case lots, $1.84 each. 


Big Ben, $2.28 each; in dozen lots, 


forward from jobbers as fast as pos- tory, both for retailers’ immediate as $2.31 each, in case (twenty-four) 
sible. So far this month a material well as future requirements; jobbers lots. $2.14 each. Baby Ben, $2.28 


reduction in wholesale stocks is noted, have filled orders promptly. 


each; in dozen lots, $2.21 each; in 
case (twenty-four) lots, $2.14 each. 


and possibilities of shortages are loom- We quote from Boston jobbers’ Monitor, $3.25 each; in dozen lots, 


ing inasmuch as manufacturers do not stocks: 


appear anxious to take on additional per doz. list; No. 5003, stove, $21; Waterbury Line.— Thrift, in case i 

business No. 5019, milk warmer, $33; No. 5051, lots, 82c. each; in less than case lots, } 

‘ tea kettle set, $33; No. 5058, sad iron 85c. to 90c. each. Relay, twenty-five § 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ set, 918; No. 4004, extinguisher, $1.29; to the case. $2.21 each; in less than ; 

stocks: No. 4009, burner (nickel copper), $18: case lots, $2.33 each. 

Blankets.—Street, 76 x 80-in., seal No. 4021, stove, $6; No. 4038, stand, Gilbert Line.—Tornado in case lots, 

brown ground, colored heading, $1.75 $3; No. 4050, curling iron heater, $3; 85c. each; in less than case lots, 90c. ¥ 

each, net; 80 x 84-in., gray ground, No. 5001, cooker, $12; No. 6050, alu- to 95c. each. « 
colored heading, $2.25; 84 x 90-in., minum _ stove, discount, 33% Miscellaneous.—Bluebird, $1.14 each: 


gray ground colored heading, $2.50; per cent. 
iron gray ground, $2.75; cadet, brown, 


ing and stripes, $3; gray ground, 
stripes, $2.75: light brown ground. 
colored heading. $3; other styles, 
$3.25, $3.60 and $4.75. 


Sterno Line.—No. 


Canned Heat.—No 
black, orange, white and red head- gross, net; No. 4008, * $25. 20 

CLIPPERS.—American wee tleman 
toilet clippers advanced about 10 per COPPER WIRE.—Al] kinds of copper 


$3.15 each; in case (twenty-four) 


5002, stove, $27 lots, $3.06 each. 


in dozen lots, $91.10 each; in case lots, 
4006, $10.80 a $1.07 each. Blackbird, $1.62 each: in 
dozen lots, $1.58 each; in case lots, 
$1.43 each. 


Stable.—Kersey, 72-in., $1.45° each, cent; quotations on other clippers as Wire, and some special brands in par- 


net; 76-in., $1.50: heavy burlap, 72- 
in., 92; 76-in., $2.20 to $2.80; 80-in., 


$2.25 to $2.90: 84-in., $2.55 to $3. markably good. 


heretofore; demand for all kinds re- ticular, in short supply; considerable 


number of back orders-on jobbers’ 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Buying even We quote from Boston jobbers’ books. 


more active than last noted. People stocks: 


evidently are getting in under cover ae» a4 tig tecatn: of that of a year ago; prices reported { 
before the anticipated upward adjust- No. 0, 95c.; No. 00, $1.10: Success. No. firm and unchanged. 
ment of values on or about Sept. 1. 1 Uae No. o 2S: No. 00, 31. $8; We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ Andis, No 0. 00 and 000. $2 a5: Ammer. stocks: 
stocks: lean ‘Camitemnaa 91.67 Fall Files.—Nicholson and Black Dia- 
Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. Stewart No. 1. Ball Bearing Clip- mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount: 
nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and = ping Machine, $10.75; No. 369 Top are em Arente egenes & £ 
40 per cent discount; larger and long- A : tar ee ‘ ; e, 65 and 5 per cent discount: ; 
P B Plate, $1; No. 361, Bottom Plate, $1.50; American-Swiss list: F., 2% ar . 


er, 40 per cent discount: with C. T. 
& D. nuts, 30 and 5 per cent discount; 
tap bolts, ‘list; common carriage bolts, 
30 per cent discount; Eagle carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent discount; stove 
bolts, large lots, 65 and 5 per cent 
discount: small lots, 50 per cent dis- 
count; bolt ends, 35 per cent dis- 
count; tire bolts, 45 per cent dis- 


f.o.b. Chicago; 
per cent. 


Toilet Clippers.—Chicagco Flexible 


dealers’ discount, 25 per cent. 7 
Stewart Electric Clipping Machine, 
all standard voltages; hanging yee. 
$80, f.0.b. Chicago: pedestal type, 985. ‘ 7 
dealers’ discount, 25 to assume sizable proportions. Jobbers 


CLOCKS.—Jobbers’ 


FILES.—Demand running well ahead 


cent discount. 


FOOTBALLS.—Fall orders beginning 


feel they are well fortified to take care 
stocks in much Of any business that may develop. 


count. better condition; shipments to retailers we quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P 
& F., all kinds, 91 off list: check 


nuts, list; semi-finished hexagon We quote from jobbers’ stocks: bladders, No. 3, $9 per doz. net; No. 

nuts, fr-in. and smaller; 60 and 10 Western Line. —Sleepmeter, $1.30 4, $12; No. 5, $18. 
per cent discount: larger, 50 per cent each; in dozen lots, $1.26 each; in Bladders.—For No. 3 and 4 foot- i 
discount; semi-finished case-hard- case (forty-eight) lots, $1.22 each. balls, $3.50 per doz. net; for No. 5, t 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount. Jack-O-Lantery, $1.95 each; in dozen $4.50. * 





probably will soon get under full swing. 


stocks: 
Footballs. — Boys’ complete with 
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FRUIT PICKERS.—Fruit pickers sell- 
ing very satisfactorily; retail stocks 
exceptionally small. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Fruit Pickers.—Peerless No. 29, 
without wire-wound socket, $5.50 per 
doz. net; Perfect, No. 327, $5.50. 

FUSES.—Orders being booked for fall 
delivery with frequency; immediate re- 
tail requirements numerous, 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Fuse Plugs.—All sizes, in lots of 
less than 50, $4.50 per 100; in unit 
boxes (50 packages), $3.75 per 100; 
in standard packages (500 plugs), 
$3.10 per 100; 500 plugs of one kind, 
$2.85. 


WINDOW GLASS.—New consignments 
of window glass are being received by 
the jobbers from manufacturers and 
applied to retail orders as quickly as 
possible. A big hole has been made 
in the number of back orders on job- 


bers’ books. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Window Glass.—Single A, 25 brack- 
et, 85 per cent discount; 34 to 40 
bracket, 84 per cent discount; larger, 
82 per cent discount. Double A, all 
sizes, 83 per cent discount. Single 
B, 25 bracket, 85 per cent discount: 
34 to 40 bracket, 85 per cent discount; 
larger, 83 per cent discount. Double 
B, all sizes, 86 per cent discount. 


HACK SAWS.—Slight downward ad- 
justment in special styles of hack saws, 
but no general movement in this direc- 
tion. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks ; 
Hack Saws.—Standard makes, in 


lots of less than %-gross, 33% per 

cent discount; in one to five gross 

lots, 40 per cent discount, in five 

gross lots and more, 40 and 10 per 

cent discount. 
HOCKEY STICKS.—Nothing has tran- 
spired in the hockey stick situation to 
change the opinion of leading jobbers 
that supplies this fall and winter will 
be inadequate. The cost of getting 
lumber out of the woods, of the manu- 
facture of the articles and the dis- 
tributors’ overhead make it quite evi- 
dent that retailers will have to get at 
least $1 per stick this winter for any- 
thing that is good. Retail stocks are 
believed to have practically evaporated 
last winter. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Hockey Sticks.—Boys’ from $3.60 to 
$4.50 per doz. net; men’s from 98 to 
$16. 


IRON AND STEEL.—A still further 
increase in the demand for iron and 
steel noted. Jobbers’ stocks in quite 
a few instances, particularly those of 
bars, are broken. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.51% per 
100 Ib.; flats, $4.40; plain concrete 
bars, $3.761%4; deformed bars, $3.76%4; 
structurals, angles, channels, beams, 
$3.61%; tire steel, $6.50 to 910; open- 
hearth spring steel, $6.50 to $10; cruci- 
ble spring steel, $12; bands, $4.80; 
hoops, $5.80 to $6.30; cold rolled steel, 
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$4.75 to $5.25; toe calk steel, 96.15; 
plates, $3.71% to $3.97%. 
lron.—Refined bars, $3. 51% per 100 
lb.; best refined bars, $4.7 18: Wayne, 
$5. 50; Norway, $6.60 to 97.10. 
Differentials.—Quantity, lots of less 
than 1000 lb. of a size, 50c. per 100 Ib. 
extra; lots of 1000 to 1999 Ib., 20c. 
extra, 
MAIL BOXES.—Jobbers have reduced 
prices of the Hessler line of mail boxes 
about 5 per cent. 


NAILS.—Aside from indications that 
an adjustment in cut nails will be forth- 
coming within the near future, the nail 
situation has not changed. Stocks of 
wire nails, if anything, are more broken 
than heretofore. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $4.10 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.35 per keg, base, 
and in carload lots, $3.10 per keg. 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Galvanized 
wire nails, 1-in. and longer, add $2. 50 
per keg; shorter than l-in., $2.75; 
cut nails, from store, $4.55 per keg, 
base; direct shipments, in car lots, 
93.60 per keg, base; in less than car 
lots, $3.75; Tremont, cut nails, in car 
lots,.$4.10 per keg, base; in less than 
car lots, $4.25; all car lots and less 
than car lots f.o.b. mill; galvanized 
cut, from stock, 4 penny and smaller, 
$7.85 per keg, base, large, $8.20; from 
factory, 4 penny and smaller, $7.35 
per keg, base; larger, $7.70; cement 
coated nails from mill, in less than 
carloads, $3.75 per keg, base; in car- 
loads, $3.45; hard steel nails, from 
store, $8.10 per keg, base; from fac- 
tory, $7.60; blued 3-pennyweight, 
light sterilized lath, $2.05 per keg. 


PAINTS.—Wholesale and retail deal- 
ers are getting ready for one of the 
biggest fall paint seasons on record. It 
is believed that the general public has 
become educated to the cost necessary 
in paints, and that much work put off 
in the spring and summer will be car- 
ried out this fall. As a matter of 
fact, the paint business this summer 
has been exceptionally good, especially 
insofar as it relates to small containers, 


POTATO DIGGERS.—Potato diggers 
continue in request; jobbers’ stocks 
down to narrow limits. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Potato Diggers.—Five oval prong, 
goose neck, $11.10 per doz. net; bent 
head, $11.10; six oval prong goose 
neck, $12.05; bent head, $12.85. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES. — Forward 
bookings of incubators, brooders and 
poultry supplies in general exceeding 
expectations. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Incubators.—Queen line, style K, 
No. 20, 70 egg capacity, $16.50 each; 
No. 21, 130 eggs, 927.50; No. 22, 220 
Cees, $36. 75; No. 1, 85 eggs, $27.50; 
No. 135 eggs, $37.50; No. 3, 180 
eggs, ar 50; No. 4, 275 eggs, A as 75; 
No 4 eggs, $68; No 600 
eggs, $103; No. 35, 800 comet *s1g0- 
No. 45, 1000 eggs, $157. Discount, 
30 ‘per cent. 

Brooders.—Queen line, No. 1, 600 
chick capacity, $21.50 each; No. 2, 
1200 chick capacity, $26.50. Discount, 

30 per cent. 

Staples. — Galvanized poultry net- 
ting, direct factory shipments, in car 
lots, $5.25 per cwt.; in less than car 
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lots, $5.50. From jobbers’ stocks, in 
100 lb. kegs, $6.45 per cwt.; in 10-Ib, 
packages, $7.45; in one-pound papers, 
$8.45; in %-lb. papers, $9.45; in 1, -Ib. 
papers, 910.45. 


PRESERVING ACCESSORIES.—Job- 
bers say business in preserving acces- 
sories so far this season have been 
disappointingly small. They attribute 
business conditions to two things, first, 
that people are not doing as much can- 
ning this year as last presumably be- 
cause of the high cost of fruits and 
vegetables, and second, to the fact that 
some of the retail trade had quite a 
carry-over last season. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Shipments of 
this class of merchandise were received 
by jobbers the past week and put into 
stock. Jobbers, in turn, report grow- 
ing bookings for delivery later in 1923. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Casserolés. — Round, deep 1-«t., 


$1.50 each; 1%-qt., $1.75; round, shal- 
low, 1-qt., $1.50; 1%-qt., $1.75; round, 
individual, 8-oz., 70c.; round, stand- 
ard, 1-qt., $1.50; 1%-qt., $1.75; oval, 
shallow, beefsteak, 1-qt., $1.50; 1%- 
qt., $1.75; oval, standard, 1l-qt., $1.50; 
1%-qt., $1.75. 

Pudding Dishes.—Round, deep and 
round, standard, 1-qt., 85c. each; 11,- 
qt., $1; 2-qt., $1.20; oval, shallow and 
oval, standard, 1egt- 85c. each; 1%- 
at., $1; 2-qt., $1.20. 

~~. eg + tag shallow, 9- 
0z., 40c. each; 12%-o0z., 55c.; 18%-oz., 
60c. Individual pie dish, round, 6- 
oz., 25c. each; 8-oz., 30c.; 12-0z., 40c. 

Pans.—Bread, 90c. and $1.50 each; 
biscuit, 85c. and $1.25; cake, round, 
75c.; square, $1 and $1. 

Pie Plates.—Narrow rim, 75c. and 
90c. each; wire flange, 50c. to $1.10. 

Custard Cups.—Round, 4-o0z., 20c. 
each; 6-0z., 25c.; oval, 5-0z., 30c.; 
French pattern, 4-0z., 20c.; 6-0z., 25c 

Bean Pots.—Round top, $1, $1.75 
and $2.50 each. 

Terms.—Jobbers’ terms are 33% 
per cent off list. 


RADIO GOODS.—Increase in volume 
of wholesale and retail sales of radio 
sets and goods is reported the past 
week or ten days. The fall season 
opening very encouragingly. Con- 
trasted with a year ago, prices in gen- 
eral are lower, and the quality of mer- 
chandise much better, 

SASH CORD.—Sales hold up well, but 
the market otherwise is without special 
feature. The action of raw cotton 
prices certainly suggests no great 
change in sash cord prices for some 
time to come. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sash Cord.—Acme, 46c. per Ib. base; 
Sacham, 44c.; Massachusetts, 7ic.; 
Sampson spot, 7é6c. 


SCREW DRIVERS.—Jobbers have 
made an upward adjustment in the 
Stanley line of Hurwood screw drivers, 
following the receipt some time back” 
of new lists from the makers. The 
advance amounts to about 5 per cent. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Screw Drivers.—Stanley Hurwood, 
No. 20, 2%-in., $2.40 per doz. net; 
3-in., $2.75; in Be 5-in., $3.72; 
6-in., $4.49; 8-in., 95.52; 10-in., $6.90; 
12-in., $8.20. 


cojpenrennrenaaane 





erertnites 


You ae Sell Goods or Make Money 
Unless You Have the Goods to Sell 
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OUT FRONT— 
there’s business that should come in! 


Passing in front of your store every day are people who are building new houses 
—or having additions made—that are approaching the finishing stage right now. 
Builders are ready for the purchase of hinges, butts and hardware for the many 
new homes started this spring. 

An interesting, attractive display of McKinney Hardware will help greatly toward 
bringing this profitable business into your store. 

We are prepared to furnish you, free of charge, an unusually complete selection 
of window display material. As illustrated in the photo- 
graph above, each piece is deliberately designed to get 
attention, remind people of McKinney Quality, and 
bring them into your store. 

Now, of all times in the year—your window can pay 





McKINNEY 





you most. Be ready—write us today for our interesting 
booklet—“Just out front.” It will give you full details 
on the most profitable way to dress your window for 
immediate sales. 


MCKINNEY 

















Hinges and Butts and Hardware 
























Signed....... 


material. 
me complete information, 
including your 
“Just out front.” 


\ Merc. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








I am interested 
in your free offer 
for window display 
Please send 





booklet — 
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SKATES.—A big interest is being 
shown by at least some retail dealers 
in skating outfits. The trade, however, 
so far has not shown any interest in 
ice skates. Roller skates are selling 
more freely. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ice Skates.—Boys’, key toe clamp, 
85c. to $3 per pair; girls’, strap heel, 
key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per pair. 

Roller Skates. — Union Hardware 
Co. line, No. 2, 70c to 76c. per pair 
net; No. 3, 75c. to 82c.; No. 10, $1.10 
to $1.20; Nos. 4, 5 and 6, $1.65 to 

* $1.90. 


STAPLES.—Jobbers’ quotation on 
Sargent’s staples have been advanced 
about 10 per cent in accordance with 
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new lists recently issued by the com- 
pany. 

VISES.—There appears to be an ex- 
ceptionally good demand for vises for 
this time of the year. Schools, shops, 
and, in fact, all classes of buyers ap- 
pear to be taking stock. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Vises.—Regular standard makes list 
less 25 per cent discount; combina- 
tion bench and pipe, 16% per cent 
discount. 


WATER GLASS.—Jobbers report they 
have been advised an advance. in water 
glass egg preserver will shortly be 
announced by the producers. 


WEATHER STRIP.—Sales of weather 
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strip, as might be expected, are begin- 
ning to show signs of life. 

e quote from Boston jobbers’ 
8: 


list 
No. 60, full bundles, 60, 10, 10 and 5 
per cent discount; broken buniles, 
60, 10 and 10 per cent discount 
WOOD SAWS AND BUCKS.—Adgd- 
vance orders for wood saws and bucks 
have made their appearance. So far 
the aggregate of such business is weli 
in excess of that for the corresponding 
time last year. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Framed Wood Saws.—No. 10, $10.50 
per doz. net; No. 40, $13.45; No. 45, 
$13.45; No. 111, $17.40, all 32-in. 
Saw Bucks.—Rigid, No. 14, $4.50 





per doz. net; folding, $4.50. 


Kight-Hour Day Working Smoothly 
in Pittsburgh—General Conditions Improve 


(Pittsburgh office of HaRDWARB AGE) 


ASTER progress than was expected is being made by 
es steel companies in putting their mills on an 

eight-hour basis. There has been some friction in 
a few plants over the new working regulations. The men 
seem to feel that the movement is one that is for their 
benefit, and they are giving it their almost unanimous 
support. So far, most of the independent steel companies 
have done very little in the way of adopting the eight-hour 
day, for two reasons, as they put it. First, they are 
afraid there will be a shortage of labor in their mills, and 
second, they say they want to await the outcome of the 
test in the mills of the Carnegie Steel Co., in the Pitts- 
burgh and nearby districts. 

In regard to the latter, several leading officials of the 
Carnegie Co. have stated that the plan is working out 
smoothly, there being less friction than expected, and that 
so far there has not been any noticeable shortage of labor 
in any of their mills. More than 25,000 men employed in 
mills at Pittsburgh and adjacent points are now on the 
eight-hour day. This number is being rapidly increased 
as other plants of subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation go 
on the shorter day. On Monday, Aug. 20, the American 
Steel & Wire Co., the wire subsidiary of the Steel Cor- 
poration, put the eight-hour day in effect in their wire 
mills in Pittsburgh, Monessen and Cleveland; also at their 
blast furnaces in these places and at some smaller plants 
operated in connection with their blast furnaces, steel 
mills and wire plants. This company states that the 
shorter day has gone along so far very nicely, and that 
in a short while they expect to have it entirely operative 
at all their works. 

In the Wheeling district, the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion has inaugurated the eight-hour day at all its plants, 
and reports that it is working out well. Near Wheeling, 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has sheet and tin 
plate mills, and the eight-hour day was started at these 
plants on Monday, Aug. 138, and is working out well. At 
Youngstown, Ohio, the two steel companies there, the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and the Republic Iron and 
Steel Co. have put the eight-hour day in effect in most of 
their mills, and report success. 

Since the falling off in the new demand for steel 
products, there has been some slowing down in steel works 
operations, quite a few men having been laid off, and now 
with shorter working day, most of these men will be put 
back to work. 

One fact stands out strongly, and that is, the adoption 
of the eight-hour day is going to increase costs of making 
steel. How much this will be, not even the steel manufac- 
turers themselves know, and they will not know until the 
new plan has been in force for some considerable time. 
It is also true that selling managers of some of the steel 


companies are urging their customers to get their orders 
in at present prices before the advance comes, but so far 
this has not met with very great response. 

All phases of the matter will have to be worked out 
before results are definitely known, and this will take 
some time. In any event, the adoption of the eight-hour 
day, even so far as it has gone, has had the effect of firm- 
ing up prices to no little extent. That, this is true has 
been shown already in sheets, tin plate, “steel bars and in 
other finished steel products. Buyers are getting away 
fromthe idea that there may be lower prices on these 
products, and are now commencing to wonder whether 
there may be some real advances in the market should the 
steel makers find their costs have gone up by reason of 
the shorter day in their mills. In the case of tin plate, 
it has been the custom of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. to announce the price of tin plate for the last quarter 
of the year in August each year. Information has it that 
this company will not announce its price on tin plate for 
the last quarter until after Labor Day next, no doubt 
desiring to wait until it knows whether its costs of making 
this important product are going to be higher. 

General conditions in the steel trade, both from the 
standpoint of prices and new demand, are better now than 
at any time since the falling off in new buying started 
about one month ago. While a week or two ago buyers 
were not satisfied that present prices were going to hold, 
now they feel that they will, and that if there is any 
change it will be an advance, probably a slight one. The 
eight-hour day in the steel mills is certain to reduce 
output to some extent until it is working properly, and in 
addition, there may be some increase in costs to the steel 
mills. For these two reasons buyers feel there will be no 
lower prices for some time, and as a result, they are buy- 
ing more freely, and the tone of prices on practically all 
finished steel products is decidedly firmer. It is safe to 
say that fully 90 per cent of all the tonnage involved in 
new orders that are being placed carry regular prices, 
there being practically no shading whatever. 

In the hardware market, conditions are fair, the amount 
of business so far this month having shown the customary 
August falling off. However, there are tangible signs of 
a good fall business, but it is not expected to be as heavy 
as last fall. Not much in the way of new buying can be 
expected from the farmer this year, as his selling prices 
for most of his products will not allow him a_ profit. 
Prices are almost stationary, only a few unimportant 
changes having been made in the past week. 

Deliveries on some lines of heavy hardware are still 
slow, makers being badly oversold, and are slow in ship- 
ments. Local jobbers report good orders from the retail 
trade for fall and winter delivery, especially on articles 
‘on which prices have been guaranteed. 
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Why R-W Vises 
for Woodworking 
Are Superior 


Richards-Wilcox vises for woodworking are 
the most dependable you can sell. They’re | 
strong, durable, and simple in construction, 





with features not found in any other vise. 


R-W Manual Training Benches are 
built of kiln-dried hard maple, with 
glued mortise and tenon joints, and ordinary vise, or the quick adjustment fea- 
will withstand years of service. Made 
in six styles, with and without 
drawers. dle disengages the screw, allowing instant 


Can be operated either on the screw, like the 
ture may be used. A slight turn of the han- 
adjustment of the ribbed jaw to any point. 


A reverse turn of the handle locks the vise 
securely. 


ete enw 


Write for Catalog A-26, illus- 
trating and describing R-W 
Vises and the famous line of small parts to wear or get out of order. Al- 
R-W Manual Training Benches. 


No pawls, racks, triggers, springs or other 


ways ready for work—day in and day out. 


ichards-Wilcox Mf3.(0.  o-=. 





New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia A Hanger tor any Door that Slides. °; 
Cleveland Ka i 
Pe oe AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A, Heer motte 
St. Louis San Francisco 


RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO If 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal (804) 
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Eliminate Selfishness From the World and 
the Problem of Unrest Will Be Solved 
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LOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS.—Makers 
of nuts and bolts will send out in the 
next day or two the new discounts, 
these showing advances of close to $5 
per ton on some sizes. This advance 
has been made on account of the higher 
extras on steel bars now being charged 
ty the mills, and which make bars used 
by the nut and bolt makers cost con- 
siderable more money. These higher 
prices do not seem so far to have had 
the effect of causing buyers to place 
orders more freely, new demand being 
mostly for small lots to cover early 
needs. Discounts in effect on large 
lots, the usual advances being charged 
for small lots from stock, are as fol- 
lows: 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60 and 10 per cent off list; machine 
bolts, small, cut threads, 50, 10 and 10 
per cent off list; machine bolts, larger 
and longer, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off 
list. Carriage bolts, % x in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list; cut 
threads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
larger and longer, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list; lag bolts, 60 and 10 per cent 
off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra; 
machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in., 45 and 10 per cent off list; 
larger and longer sizes, 45 and 10 per 
cent off list; hot pressed square or 
hex. nuts, blank, 3.75c. off list; hot 
pressed nuts, tapped, 3.75c. off list: 
c.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
blank, 3.75c. off list; c.p.c. and t. 
square or hex. nuts, tapped, 3.75c. off 
list; semi-finished hex. nuts: % in. 
and smaller, U. S. S., 80 per cent off 
list; 5% in. and larger, U. S. S., 75 
per cent off list; small sizes, S. A. E.. 
80 and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., 
5% in. and larger, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list; stove bolts in packages, 75, 
10 and 5 per cent off list; stove bolts 
in bulk, 75, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off 
list; tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list; bolt ends with hot pressed 
nuts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list: 
turnbuckles, with ends, % in. and 
smaller, 55 and 5 to.50 per cent off 
list; turnbuckles, without ends, % in. 
and smaller, 70 and 10 to 65 and 5 per 
cent off list; washers, 5c. to 5.25c. 
off list. 

Cap and set screws: Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 65 and 10 
per cent off list; milled set screws, 65 
and 10 per cent off list; upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list; upset 
set screws, 75 per cent off list; milled 
studs, 50 per cent off list. 


Rivets: Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3 to $3.25; 
large boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., 
3.10 to 3.35; small rivets, 65 and 10 to 
65 and 5 off list. 


CUT NAILS.—Prices on both iron and 
steel cut nails now seem to be estab- 
lished at $3.25 base per keg at mill, in 
carload lots, jobbers charging the usual 
advances on small lots from store. The 
demand is fair. 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS.—One leading 
maker has made a slight advance in 
prices on elevator buckets. Other 
makers are expected to do so. 


HARROW TEETH.—Makers are ex- 
pected to announce an advance in prices 
in the near future, due to the higher 
prices they are now paying on certain 
sizes of steel bars. 

IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Current 
orders being placed with the mills are 
elmost entirely for small lots to meet 
current needs. Neither jobbers nor con- 
sumers are showing inclination to buy 
for forward delivery. Specifications 
against contracts are reported as com- 
ing in quite freely. Prices are firm. 


Warehouse prices on steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c. and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 


POST HOLE DIGGERS.—Some makers 
have made an advance of 50 cents per 
doz. on this product. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—More interest is 
being taken in the wire market by both 
jobbers and retailers. This is due to 
the belief in some quarters tnat there 
may be an advance in prices at an early 
date on account of the leading wire 
nail and wire mills having adopted the 
eight-hour day. The demand for plain 
wire and wire nails is a little better, 
but is still mostly for small lots to 
cover actual needs. There will not be 
a good demand from the farmers this 
fall, as the low prices of farm products 
prohibit him from being a free buyer. 
The independent mills are said to have 
orders on their books to cover their 


production for the next thirty days to 
six weeks, but the leading interest is 
said to be sold up for the next sixty 
days or longer. Prices remain firm, but 
are without change. 

Jobbers quote retail trade 
stock as follows: 

Wire nails, 93.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 per spool; galvanized 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool: 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod. 


SHEETS.—We have noted in our re- 
ports in the past two weeks that buy- 
ers were showing more interest in the 
market, and this is getting more pro- 
nounced. It is especially true in black 
and in automobile sheets, new inquiry 
for the latter being larger than for 
some time. The idea that there will 
be lower prices on sheets in the near 
future has been pretty well dispelled, 
but on the other hand, it is not be- 
lieved there will be any great increase 
in prices, and it is just possible that 
present prices may prevail over the re- 
mainder of the year. The market is 
holding firm, the only exception being 
that black sheets can be bought from 
some mills at 3.75 cents base, the open 
market being 3.85 cents base, at maker’s 
mill. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., the leading producer, is operating 
its mills at about 90 per cent of capac- 
ity, while the independent mills are 
running to an average of 85 per cent. 
All the mills have a good deal of un- 
delivered tonnage on their books. 


SHEET ZINC.—Effective on Aug. 18, 
two makers made an advance in prices 
on sheet zinc from 8.90 cents to 9.25 
cents per lb. 

WINDOW GLASS.—The new demand 
for window glass is better than for sev- 
eral months, but it is said that the lead- 
ing glass plants are only working to 
about 50 per cent of capacity. Prices 
are also firmer. 


from 


Fall Buying Increases in Cincinnati 


Few Price Changes Expected 


(Cincinnati office of HARDWARE AGE) 
Tem hardware trade in the Cincinnati district con- 
tinues to enjoy good business. With the passing of 
the midsummer season, orders have fallen off some- 
what in size, and dealers are turning their attention to 
fall merchandise, buying of which is being done rather 
cautiously. On the staple lines, orders have come in in 
good shape, but generally orders are being placed for just 
sufficient merchandise to keep things moving. 
The belief existing in the trade that prices will show 
little change in the near future was strengthened by the 
Up to today, not a single 


events of the past two weeks. 


satisfactory. 
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averaging about 5 per cent. 
to a general advance in roofing papers, and some manu- 
facturers have already announced advances of about 5 
per cent, but jobbers have not yet put these into effect. 

Collections are reported as fair, although there has 
been a tendency on the part of some dealers during the 
past two weeks to allow cash discounts to go by the 
board. Nevertheless the situation is regarded as highly 


change in prices was made by a leading jobber. and the 
only change in sight now is a reduction in prices of gal- 
vanized pails and tubs, which in itself is a slight one, 


Indications point, however, 
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‘The Type of Washer /hey Prefer: 


There is no waste of selling effort, 
no waste of time, no loss of advertis- 


ing for dealers selling the full line of 
ABC Washers and Ironers. 


For in the complete ABC line is 
found the cylinder—the wood tub 
dolly — the oscillator — the exclusive 
ABC oscillator - vacuum and four 
models of household ironing ma- 
chines. 


A Type for Every Customer 


Here then, is a type of washer for 
every customer. Each one the out- 
standing leader in it’s particular 
method of washing or iron- 


/ 


Combined with the excellence of 
manufacture, quality of materials, 
leadership of design, is the whole- 
hearted interest on the part of Altor- 
fer Bros. Company to assist dealers in 
dominating the local field. 


Why Be Satisfied With 
Ordinary Success 


There are still communities where 
the BEST dealer can secure the A B C 
franchise. A BC products are only sold 
through recognized merchants — no 
factory-owned or operated stores. 


Write to us today. Simply say you 


want to know how to make 


ing. Each one a value of such more money selling ABC 
high standard that satisfied Washers and Ironers. Let us 


users of ABC Washers and 
Ironers recommend them to 


send you further proof. of 
ABC supremacy—both from 


friends and neighbors to the a a merchandising and profit 


profit of the dealer. 


viewpoint. 


Altorfer Bros. Company 


Peoria, Illinois 


New York 


Chicago 


Brantford, Ont. 





Veteran and Leading Manufacturers of Washers and Ironers 
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ALCOHOL.—The expected advance in 
prices of alcohol (denatured) have not 
materialized as yet. Demand is good. 
Local jobbers quote 44 cents per gal. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.— 
Business is exceptionally good, and bids 
fair to continue so. Prices are very 
stable, and there are no indications of 
changes in the near future at least. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers 
stocks: 

Luggage Carriers.—$1.20 each. 

Folding Chairs.—$1.85 each. 

Spotlights.—Depending on finishes, 
$2.00 to $6.00 each. 

Spark Plugs.— Champion X, 
each; in lots of 100, 43c. each. 

Auto Lamp Bulbs.—Unit packages 
25 off; 10 or more unit packages, 
33% off. 

Snap-on Wrenshes.—No. 101, mas- 
ter service sets, $15.25 each; N 
202, heavy duty sets, 

404, universal socket sets, 

No. 505B, screwdriver i 
each; less 40 per cent on all Snap-on 
wrenches, f.0.b. Milwaukee. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Interest now 
centred in the new list expected about 
Sept: 1; demand fair; prices unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
45 and 10 off; large sizes, 40 and 10 
off; carriage bolts, large, 30 and 10 
off; small, 35 and 10; stove bolts, 70 
and 10 off; semi-finished nuts, ,-in. 
and smaller, 70 and 5 off; larger 
sizes, 70 off. 

BALE TIES.—Sales good; prices show- 
ing strength. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 9-ft. 15-ga., $1.45 per bundle; 
91%4-ft., 15-ga., $1.52 per bundle; 9-ft. 
14-ga., $1.65 per bundle; 9%-ft. 14- 
ga., $1.76 per bundle; 10-ft. 14-ga., 
$1.85 per bundle. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Orders 
continue in heavy volume; prices very 
firm; shipments improved. 


CLIPPING AND SHEARING MA- 
CHINES.—Sales fairly good; no price 
changes reported. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers 
stocks f.o.b. Cincinnati: Stewart No. 
1 all bearing clipping machine, 
$10.75; No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 
bottom plate, 91.50; dealers’ discount, 
25 per cent. Stewart electric clip- 
ping machine, all standard voltages, 
hanging type, $80, f.o.b. Cincinnati; 
pedestal type, $85, f.o.b. Cincinnati; 
dealers’ discount, 25 per cent. 


CARBON DRILLS.—Demand fairly 
strong; prices unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Carbon drills, 60 and 10 off. 


, 


45c. 
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EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—More activity reported; sales 
increasing steadily; prices firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28-gage, five-inch eaves 
trough, $4.75 per 100 feet; 28-gage 
three-inch corrugated conductor pipe, 
$5 per 100 feet; three-inch corrugated 
conductor elbows, $1.75 per doz. 


FILES.—Demand much improved since 
Aug. 1. Prices range from 55 to 60 off. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—New prices 
effective today received from manu- 
facturers. Reduetions of approximate- 
ly 5 to 10 per cent are noted on tubs 
and pails. 


LANTERNS.—Demand _ improving; 
sales have been good during the past 
fortnight; prices unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Supreme, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; Supreme, No. 240, $12.75 per 
doz.; 130 Midget Vehicle lanterns, red 
lens, iron clamp, enameled, B. E. 
lens, $17 per doz.; 160 Supreme, 912.75 
doz.; 100 Supreme Electric, $15 doz.; 
Monarch, $8 doz.; Monarch, ruby 
glow, $10 doz.; D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
Little Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, 
No. 2, $13 doz.; Blizzard, brass fount 
and top, $18 doz.; Buckeye Dash, $14 
doz.; Railroad, No. 39, $15 doz. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Dealers continue to 
place orders for next year; prices firm. 
fwe quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common lawn mower, 12-in., 
$5.75 each; 14-in., $6 each; 16-in., 
$6.25 each; better grade, 12-in., $7; 
14-in., $7.25; 16-in., $7.50; cheap ball 
bearing, 14-in., $7.75; 16-in., $8; reg- 
ular ball bearing, 14-in., $9; 16-in., 
$9.55; 18-in., $9.75; high-wheel ball 
bearing, 14-in., $10.25; 16-in., $10.65; 
18-in., $11; high grade, ball bearing, 
with 5 knives, 16-in., $12.75; 18-in., 

$13.50; 20-in., 914.25. 


NAILS.—Some reports of shading on 
nails, but these lack confirmation; de- 
mand very good; shipments improving. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.60 per 
keg, base. 

OILERS.—Demand 
steady. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Zine oilers, 30 off; copper 
plated oilers, 70 off. 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Demand for 
paints and oils continuing heavy; prices 
showing no change from last report. 


We quote from Cincinnatf jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed meus paints, 
$2.90 per gal.; linseed oil, in single 


improving; prices 
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barrels, $1.10 per gal.; turpentine, in 
single harr«:s, $1.02 per gal.; white 
and red lead, in 12% Ib. kegs, 14sec. 
per ib. 
ROOFING PAPER.—Price situation 
rather mixed, Some manufacturers 
have advanced prices, and a general 
advance is predicted. Jobbers have 
not made any changes as yet. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard, light, $1 per sq.; 
medium, $1.30 per sq.; heavy, $1.60 
per sq. Holdfast, light, $1.40 per sq.; 
medium, $1.65 per sq.; heavy, $1.95 
per sq.; slate surface roofing, 85-lb 
quality, $2 per sq., both red and 
green. 


RIVETS.—Small rivets moving well; 
prices steady. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote 
rivets at 50 and 10 off list. 


SASH CORD.—No _ further 
changes reported; demand fair. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades, 78c. Ib.; cheaper 
grades, 42c. lb. 


SCREWS.—Demand improving; prices 
steady. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 60 and 5 
off; cap and set screws, 70 off; lag 
screws, 45 and 5 off; wood screws, 
80 off. 


SOLDER.—No further price changes; 
better demand reported. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Warranted half and half, 28c. 
per Ib 


SKATES (ICE)—Small orders for fall 
delivery being booked; prices un- 
changed, 

SHEETS.—Orders good, prices very 
firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Blue annealed, No. 10 
per lb.; No. 28 black, 5.35¢. 1b.; 
28 galvanized, 6.35¢c. Ib 

TAPS.—Sales improving; 
changed. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: %-in. to %-in., 40 and 10 off; 
ye-in. to %-in., 30 and 10 off. 

WIRE CLOTH AND POULTRY NET- 
TING.—Interest lacking; prices firm. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Sales continue 
heavy; stocks getting better; no price 
changes. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 
trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractors’ barrows, $5.40 
each; concrete barrows, $5.90 each. 
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Retail Sales Show Improved Tone 
in Twin Cities as Fall Approaches 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 
ETAIL hardware sales continue 
R rather quiet, although showing 
a somewhat better tone than a 
few weeks ago. 

Jobbers report a fair volume of busi- 
ness in thresher and harvesting supplies 
and repair parts to the country dealer. 

Jobbers are also busy getting ship- 
ments of fall goods ready. : 

Sales of automobile accessories and 
supplies are of fair volume. Demand 
for tires and tubes is considered good. 

Collections continue to be rather slow 
in the country. districts. 

ASH SIFTERS.—Jobbers report good 
fall demand; no retail business as yet; 
prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Square wood sifters, 
$3.75 per doz.; round metallic, $4 per 
doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 

AXES.—Retail business fair; jobbers 
have good volume of orders for later 
shipment; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single bit axes, base 
weights, 914; double bit, base weights, 
$19 per doz. 

GALE TIES. — Demand 
stocks good; prices as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single loop bale ties, 
65 per cent from lists. 


BRADS.—Demand good; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wire brads in 25-Ib. 
boxes, 70-10 per cent. 


improving; 


stocks fair; 
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BOLTS.—Fair demand; stocks good; 
prices not very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Both small and large 
carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; small 
and large machine bolts, 40-10 per 
cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Demand 
for builders’ hardware continues to be 
very good, and a nice volume of busi- 
ness is being done by dealers pushing 
this line. 

COAL HODS.—No retail ‘timmond: job- 
bers report good volume of orders 
booked; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.D. 
Twin Cities: 17-in. open japa! ned 
$3.75; 18-in., $4.25; 17-in. fi mnet 
japanned, $4.80; 18-in., $5.25; 17-in. 
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NITROGON 








The last wordwin 
modern lighting 
efficiency —a 100 
Watt, gas-filled, 
Nitrogon bulb. 








Since Argand 


added chimneys to lamps— 


Early in the 17th Century the draft-principle was first 


discovered and applied to lamps by a French scientist 
named Argand. His pupil, Quinquet stole the invention, 
and with some slight changes, sold it under his own 
name. 


Before this discovery the lamp 
had been a cumbersome, flick- 
ering affair which gave out a 
maximum of smoke and a mini- 
mum of light, and its useful 
ness was extremely limited. 


The electric bulb has proved to 
be the most important forward 
step in lighting since Argand 
added chimneys to lamps. 


But all electric bulbs are not 
equally well made, and your 
customer knows this, and will 
have only the best. 


NITROGON Bulbs represent all 
that is best in modern bulb-manu- 
facture; ‘the best materials that 


money can buy; extra long life be- 
cause of the extra-vacuum process 
which we employ; more, and bet- 
ter quality of light, generated with 
less attendant heat—these are a few 
of the demonstrable superiorities of 
these BETTER NITROGON 
BULBS. 


If you can, come to our plant and 
satisfy yourself that we really pro- 
duce a better bulb than any you 
ever sold before—we’d like you to 
see the rigidity of our inspection 
processes, but if that cannot be 
done, then talk to any hardware 
jobber who really knows lamp-val- 
ues and bulb-manufacturing proc- 
esses. Ask his impartial opinion of 
NITROGON BULBS—we are en- 
tirely willing to rest our case on the 
opinion of men who really know 
bulbs. 


NITROGON ELECTRIC CO. 


46-48 Spring Street, 


Newark, N. J. 


NITROGON 
LAMPS 


AGE 
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LAMPS 


The Argand Burner—a still 
later development of this 
great pioneer invention in 
lighting. Note the use of 
the mantle, which, brought 
to an incandescent stage by 
means of a blue flame, and 
still greater draft, gave bet- 
ter light. This is the first 
use of the principle of in- 
candescence for lighting pur- 
poses. From Encyclopedia 
Universal Illustrada, Madrid. 


ROMAN Bronze 


























| 


The so-called 
“student lamp;” 
still occasionally 
seen, stolen by 
Quinquet, a 
upil of his, 
rom Argand’s 
original draw- 
ings and _ sold 
under Quin- 
quet’s nav‘ae. 


Lam 


The best lamp the wealth of 
all the Caesars could buy. 
A modern Nitrogon Bulb 
giving 50 times the illumina- 
tion costs 35 cents! Copied 
from an illustrated bulletin 
on Roman and Greek lamps, 
issued by the British Mu- 
seum. 


The slaves of Tut-ankh- 
amen’s court carried ‘amps 
tike these, a thousand veers 
or more before the Christian 
era. Taken from photograph 
of an exhibit at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 
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Success Is Largely a Matter of Knowing How to 
Use Time to the Best Advantage 
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18-in., $5.80; 
$6.65; 18- 


open galvanized, $5.30; 

17-in. funnel galvanized, 

in., $7.10 per doz. 
FAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Demand continues 
good; stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28-gage, 
lap joint, S. B. 5-in., $5 per 100 ft.; 
conductor pipe, 28-gage, 3-in., $4.75 
per 100 ft.; conductor elbows, 3-in., 
$1.55 per doz. 

FILES.—Demand fair; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: First grade files, 50-10 
per cent; second grade files, 60-10 per 
cent, from standard lists. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Retail demand 
fair; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, Stand- 
ard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, $7.75; 
No. 3, $8.95. Heavy galvanized tubs, 

No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13.25; No. 3, $14.50. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Retail demand 
fair; jobbers report good fall volume 
* booked; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 
82 per cent; double strength glass, 84 
per cent from lists; putty, 25-Ib. steel 
drums, $5.20 per cwt.; 50-lb. steel 
drums, $5 per cwt. 


HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—De- 
mand good; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Carpenters’ hammers, 
Maydole No. 11%, $13.50 per doz.; 
Plumb, HF81, $13.25 per doz.; River- 
side, No. 611%, $13.25 per doz. 
Hatchets, Plumb broad, No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb shingling, No. 2, $15 
per doz.; Plumb claw, No. 2, $16.25 
per doz. 

LANTERNS.—Steady improvement 
sales; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, long or 
short globe, $13.50 per doz.; Embury 
lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per doz.: No. 
240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 130 Midget 
vehicle lanterns, $17 per doz. 

NAILS.—Demand very good; stocks 
fair; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Standard wire nails, 
$4.10 per keg, base; cement coated 
nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 

OIL HEATERS.—Retail demand small; 
jobbers advise good volume of orders 
booked for September delivery; prices 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Japanned polished steel, 
3-qt. capacity, $3.50 each; nickel pol- 
ished steel, 4-qt. capacity, $5.40 each. 

PAPER.—Demand good; stocks good; 
prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. 
Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.25 


Belt and Brake Lining Shears 
Efficient in Operation 


The Seymour Smith Belt and Brake 
Lining Shears, made by Seymour, 
Smith & Son, Inc., Oakville, Conn., 
have a number of noteworthy features 
which should result in a wide useful- 
ness in automobile repair shops and 
supply houses. The shears have malle- 
able iron handles which, it is said, will 


stocks good; 
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per cwt.; red rosin sheathing paper, 

$3.25 per cwt. - 
PYREX OVEN WARE.—Dealers car- 
rying this line report a good demand; 
stocks good; prices remain as for some 
time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Transparent baking 
ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 per 
doz.; No. 197, $914.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz. Bread pans, No. 212, $7.20 
per doz. Utility pans, No. 231, $8 per 
doz. Tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, $20 per 
doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per doz.; 
6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 

REGISTERS.—Sales good; stocks fair; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Cast steel registers, 
33%, per cent from lists. 

ROPE.—Sales good; stocks 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades manila 
rope, 20%c., base; best grade sisal 
rope, 16%c., base. 

SANDPAPER.—Good demand; 
good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $5.85; garnet paper, No. 1, per 
ream, $16.50. 

SCREWS.—Good average 
stocks ample; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright screws, 
75-5 per cent; round head blued 
screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 

SKATES.—Jobbers report good volume 
of orders booked. Many dealers ran 
short last year and are ordering heavier 
stocks. Prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Men's No. 1624 plain 
skates, 80c. per pr.; 1624%, $1.15 per 
pr.; 524%, $1.21 per pr. Ladies’ No. 
562414, $1.06; Nestor Johnson hockey, 
plain, $7.50 per pr.; nickel, plated, 
$8.50 per pr. 

SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—No retail demand; prices 
published for dealers’ information; job- 
bers report good volume booked; prices 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Good grade scrapers, 
$4.75 per doz.; straight handle wood, 
$4.85; straight handle steel blade, 
$5.25; galvanized steel blade, D han- 
dle, $12 per doz. 

SOLDER.—Demand rather quiet; prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Guaranteed half and 
half solder, 29c. per Ib. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Demand dropping 
off somewhat; prices fairly steady. 


not bend 
pressure. 
The cutting blade, operating in steel 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized steel 
sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 


STEEL TRAPS.—No retail demand; 
prices published for information only. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, 91.65; No. 
1, $2; No. 1%, $3.05; No. 2, 33 97; 
Newhous Oneida Jump, No. 0, $2.07; 
No. 1, $2.38; No. 1%, $3.48 per doz, 


STOVE GOODS.—Jobbers report good 
volume of business booked; no retail 
demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 30 x 30, $18.70; 
36 x 36, $23.65. Stove pipe, uniform 
blued, 28-gage, 6-in. knocked down, 
$14.60 per 100 joints; common 6-in. 
corrugated elbows, $1.35 per doz.; 6- 
in. adjustable charcoal iron, $1.95 per 
doz, Dampers, cast iron, wood or 
coil handles, $1.59 per doz. Stove 
shovels, 14%4-in. japanned, 60c.; 21'2- 
in. jumbo japanned, $1.55; 14-in. 
Jumbo Jr., 90c. per doz. 


TACKS.—Demand good; stocks good; 
rrices stationary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Twin Cities: 8-oz. American cut, 82c.; 
8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.; 8-oz. blued 
aaron. 82c.; No. 11 double pointed, 

Cc 


TIN PLATE.—Demand continues of 
good volume; stocks good; prices 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace coke, 
ICL 20 x 28, $13.75 per box; roofing 
un. IC 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $14 per 

OX. 


WEATHERSTRIPS. — Jobbers report 
fair volume of business booked; prices 
as follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Sth and %th wood 
. $1.85 per 100 ft.; 1l-in., 92.60 

per 100 ft. 


WIRE.—Retail demand expected to re- 
main ,light until after harvest and 
threshing season; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.. 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire painted 
cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; galvanized 
cattle, $3.97; painted hog wire, $3.96; 
galvanized hog wire, $4.25; smooth 
black annealed No. 9, $4 per cwt.: 
Sa galvanized annealed, 94.45 per 
ewt. 


WRENCHES.—Very good demand for 
wrenches of all kinds; some shortages 
reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0 b. 
Twin Cities: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 40-10 
per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 25 per 
cent; knife handle wrenches, 4-10; 
Stillson, 60-10; Trimo, 60-74%; snap- 
on wrenches in sets, Master service 
No. 101, $15.25; No. 202, $8; No. 404, 
$7; No. 505B, $3.40; less 40 per cent, 
f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


jaws, is of extra quality hardened and 


tempered steel. The shears fit the hand 
easily, are durable and simple, and will 
cut all sizes and makes of brake lining 
with ease. They are also very efficient 
for cutting leather and fabric belting, 
and the construction enables _ the 
accurate following of a line. They 
may also be used to cut sole leather, 
plaster board and similar materials. 
The shears are attractively finished in 
black Japan and polished stee! finish. 
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Machine Screws 
Stove Bolts 
Tire bolts 
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American Screw Co. 


PROVIDENCE , RI. 


WESTERN DEPOT 
225 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Washington News 

(Continuec from page 57) 
have taken the position that, inasmuch 
as the retaliatory provisions of the 
Fordney-McCumber Act are predicated 
upon the premise that there shall be 
discrimination against American com- 
merce before the President may re- 
taliate, the most-favored-nation clause 
in our treaty would not be contravened. 
This makes a very pretty dispute which 
obviously can only be finally determined 
by that August tribunal, the United 
States Supreme Court. 


International Exchange of Commercial 
Students 


Establishment of adequate facilities 
in this country for the international 
exchange of commercial students is re- 
commended by the Foreign Commerce 
Department Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in 
a report just made public here. It is 
the opinion of the committee that “the 
international exchange of students 
makes for better understanding be- 
tween nations, and consequently for 
more cordial international relations.” 

The committee points out that its 
investigation of the subject disclosed 
that the numerous existing arrange- 
ments for foreign study on the part of 
Americans are principally in connec- 
tion with art, literature, and the 
sciences, and that few organized facili- 
ties exist for the interchange of com- 
mercial students. Similarly the com- 
mittee reports a lack of organized 
facilities for young business students 
in foreign countries to get any real 
practical contracts with business in 
the United States. 

According to the committee the re- 
sults obtained from having engineers, 
doctors of medicine and dentistry, and 
other professional men of foreign coun- 
tries trained in the United States, have 
impressed American business men. 
Likewise, the committee believes that 
it will benefit American business in 
general to have young foreign business 
students acquire a familiarity with 
business practices in the United States, 
as well as from having young Ameri- 
can students learn trade customs, trade 
practices, trade institutions, language, 
etc., in foreign countries. 


Exchange More Important Than 
Scholarships 


The committee considers the problem 
of organizing facilities for effective 
international student exchange to be 
of much greater importance than the 
furnishing of financial assistance in 
the form of great free scholarship 
funds. The report points to the various 
American chambers of commerce 
abroad and the offices of the Govern- 
ment Departments of Commerce and 
State, as possible agencies for co- 
operation in setting up the mechanism 
required for taking care of young 
American students wishing to profit by 
foreign residence. In the United States 
the Committee looks to the many cham- 
bers of commerce and educational insti- 
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tutions for assistance in providing the 
required facilities for young foreigners 
coming to the United States. 

It is recommended by the committee 
that the Foreign Commerce Department 
of the Chamber should give continuing 
attention to this work of organizing 
facitities, and further recommends di- 
rectly to American business concerns 
that they consider offering facilities for 
young foreigners to learn something 
about business in the United States 
and offering facilities for young Amer- 
icans to study business abroad. The 
report states that it is only when the 
officials of the individual business con- 
cerns in the United States accept some 
real initiative for furthering such in- 
ternational student exchange directly 
that American business can _ benefit 
from this movement. 


Aid for the American Merchant Marine 


The Department of Commerce has 
received by reference from the White 
House a _ letter sent to Presdent 
Coolidge by Malcolm M. Stewart, man- 
ager of the department of foreign com- 
merce of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, offering cooperation of the 
Middle West Foreign Trade Commis- 
sion, of which he is chairman, in the 
upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine. 

The letter says that “the people of 
the Middle West are practically unani- 
mous in urging that the Shipping 
Board make no radical change of policy 
at this time, believing, as we do, that 
direct Government operation of the 
merchant marine will destroy the possi- 
bility of developing private initiative, 
and can have as its only result the 
effect of driving out of business private 
companies that might become ultimate 
purchasers of Government tonnage.” 

Mr. Stewart inclosed a tentative pro- 
gram adopted at the recent farmers- 
manufacturers foreign trade confer- 
ences. held in Cincinnati, as offering a 
possible solution of the _ shipping 
problem. : 


What Capper Would Do 


United States Senator Arthur Capper 
of Kansas, one of the leaders of the farm 
bloc in the Senate, in a letter received 
at the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce commends the waterways trans- 
portation program of the conference 
held recently in Cincinnati. 

“I am in favor of a strong American 
merchant marine to the end that the 
nation might take its proper place on 
the seas,” Senator Capper wrote. “But 
I have always been opposed to the 
Government subsidizing the shipping 
interests. That is a matter which I 
believe should be left to private capital 
and private initiative. 

“TI am glad, therefore, to commend 
the efforts of your conference and I 
shall te glad to cooperate with you in 
any way I can in the encouragement 
of our water transportation.” 


Protective Policy Means Subsidy 


Senator Capper’s letter sounds speci- 
ous enough but it is difficult for any 
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one at all familiar with the merchant 
marine problem and with the legis!ation 
before Congress during the past twenty 
years to understand how an American 
merchant marine can be built up in 
default of some kind of a Government 
subsidy as long as we maintain our 
existing high tariffs on the necessaries 
of life. With the products of Americar. 
labor so protected that they cost twice 
as much as similar products sell for 
in neutral markets, it is utterly out 
of the question to build and operate 
seaworthy vessels in competition with 
our foreign rivals. 

If an American merchant marine is 
really worth having the taxpayers of 
the country will have to go down into 
their pockets a bit to protect it just 
exactly as they protect our mills and 
factories. The payment of moderate 
subventions.to merchant vessels for car- 
rying the mails and for transporting 
merchandise is no more an uneconomic 
or immoral subsidy than are the sched- 
ules of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act. 


Would Improve Postal Service 


Postmaster General New has sent to 
postmasters throughout the United 
States a letter asking them to budget 
their needs for the three-quarters be- 
ginning Oct. 1. Questionnaires were 
inclosed on which postmasters are asked 
to state the sums needed for carrier 
and clerk service. 

The Postmaster General is deter- 
mined to give the people of the country 
the very best postal service possible. 
With limited appropriations, and a 
constantly increasing postal business, 
it may be difficult to do this in the 
months to come. 

For this reason Mr. New is deter- 
mined to arrive at exact budgets, in 
order that the absolute needs of the 
service may be presented to the bureau 
of the budget. The postal service is, 
in a sense, the barometer of American 


. business. 


Increasing postal receipts month by 
month point to increasing business 
throughout the country, postal officials 
declare. As the postal business grows 
it must be handled promptly, hour by 
hour. The people want their mail and 
know nothing of lack of appropriations. 


Bird’s Eye View of Agricultural 
Situation 


“Farm sentiment is mixed, with the 
South and East in better frame of mind 
than the Corn Belt,” says the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
the monthly review of the agricultural 


situation, just issued. ‘Such agricul- 
tural depression as exists is still large- 
ly due to the disparity of prices of 
farm products and the prices of things 
which farmers buy, it is pointed out. 

It is not an easy season. The weather 
has been harassing and labor is scarce, 
the review states. The wheat belt 1s 
the sore spot. The present corn-hog 
relationship brings little advantage to 
farmers as a group since corn is not 
sold to the urban community but to 
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Hardware Dealers’ Profits 


depend on margin and 
turnover. At last there 
is a washing machine 
that sells because of its 


price and stays sold be- 





cause of its merit. 


The Pollyanna Oscillator 


It took years to perfect this popular type 
washer, but it has taken only three months to 
make it popular. Today, a double force is 
working overtime to keep up with the demand. 


Dealers all over the country have been at- 
tracted by such a machine that retails at $110. 
They know that it extends their market at least 
50 per cent. 


Investigation of the machine, the company be- 
hind it and our liberal sales plan have led to 
worth-while connections between Pollyanna ; 
Oscillator and scores of wide-awake hardware Heavy all-copper tid, 


17”x21” ; swinging safety 


dealers. wringer; steel riveted 


frame, convenient con- 


There may still be an opening for the dealer trot levers, easy rolling 


casters, ample washing 


franchise in your community. Study the speci- capacity, steel cut gears, 


96 oseillations per min- 


fications to the right, compare them with those ute, no vibration, no 
moving parts exposed, 


of any other washer in the world and then cain andar oO" dane, 
write immediately for complete details of our ey ages male 


offer. a | 











Almetal Manufacturing Company 


Makers of good washing machines since 1910 
St. Louis Missouri 








Not a Novelty— 
A Necessity ! 


The Ace Knife Sharpener has solved 
the problem of sharp cutlery in the 
home. A little instrument with a big 
use, it consists of two sets of cutting 
discs of high grade steel, tempered 
and ground to a perfect cutting edge. 
One demonstration will sell the Ace 
Sharpener. As an aid to our deal- 
ers, we supply a demonstration board, 
with the sharpener mounted and a 
frame for circulars affixed as 
pictured below. 

A few strokes of the knife over the 
discs will convince the most skeptical 
of the Ace’s perfect performance. 
An extensive national advertising 
campaign in women’s publications 1s 
scheduled for the fall. Take ad- 
vantage of the market we are creat- 
ing for the Ace by stocking and dis- 
playing it. Ask your jobber or write 
direct. 


ACE HARDWARE MNFG. CORP. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Knife 
Sharpener 


Better than a grindstone 


HARDWARE AGE 


other farmers. High priced corn in 
itself mainly adds to the cost of pro- 
ducing animal products. 

Prices paid to producers decreased 
about 1.4 per cent during July, the 
department announces. On Aug. 1, 
the index of prices was about 15.5 per 
cent higher than a year ago, 25.6 per 
cent higher than two years ago, but 19 
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per cent lower than the average of the 
past ten years on Aug. 1. 

The purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts expressed in terms of unit quan- 
tities of other products was 71 for 
June, the same as for May. Farm 
prices of crops and livestock declined 
as did the prices of. non-agricultural 
products. 


Te 


Coming Hardware Conventions 
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NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF THE 
NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THH 
UNITED STATES CONVENTION AND EXHI- 
BITION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 
18, 1923. Headquarters, Shelburne Hotel. 
T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURER'S 
Atlantic City, 


AMERICAN HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 1923. Opening session 
will be held on the evening of Oct. 16. 
Headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. F. D. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 24, 25, 1924. 
J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 Re- 
public Building, Louisville, Ky. 


MouNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January, 1924. W. 
W. McAlister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, 
Colo. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missour‘ 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. James B. Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 
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Ratchet Tap Wrench May Be 
Used in Close Quarters 


A ratchet tap wrench, listed as No. 
58, an efficient tool for working in 
close quarters and in places inacces- 
sible with the ordinary tap wrench, 
has been placed on the market by the 
Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass. 
The ratchet operates by means of cam 
in rear of shifter sleeve, and works 
to the right or left by turning a shifter 
ring. In center is solid for use with- 
out ratchet. The handle is held firmly 
in place by a set screw, while a knurled 
knob at the top affords a means of 
no the wrench while starting the 

p. 

The ratchet and pawls are of tool 
steel, the steel jaws are hardened and 
tempered and the sleeve case-hardened. 
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Tabernacle. Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 
G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Lincoln, 
Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1924. .Geo. H. Dietz, secre- 
tary, 414-419 Little Building, Lincoln, Neb, 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
W. Korlney, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. P. J. 
Jacobs, sec.-treas., Stevens Point, Wis. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Grand 
Rapids, Feb. 12, 18, 14, 15, 1924. Karl 8. 
Judson, Exhibit Manager, 248 Morris Ave- 
nue, Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, secretary, 
Marine City, Mich. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, Incorporated, Con- 
vention and Exhibition, Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 13, 
14, 15, 1924. Sharon E. Jones, secretary- 
treasurer, Wesley Building, Phila@elphia, 
Pa. 

New YorK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, McAlpir 
Hotel, and Exhibition at Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory. John B. Foley, secretary, 
412-413 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
N.. Z, 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 
22, 1924. James B. Carson, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Leon D. Nish, secretary- 
treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Des Moines, Feb. 12-15, 1924. 
A. R. Sale, secretary-treasurer, Mason City. 


1, 1924, 


need 


The length of the handle is 3% in., the 
length overall, 4% in., and the capacity, 
up to %-in. taps. The tool is polished 


overall, weighs 7 oz. and comes packed 
—— of a dozen in a pasteboar 
Ox. 








